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Man of the Year 


Newt Gingrich .......... 
All year—ruthlessly, 
brilliantly, obnoxiously 
—Gingrich has ham- 
mered away at his 
agenda. In doing so, he 
has changed the coun- 
try’s center of gravity 
Master of the House: A 
portrait of the man who 
would remake America 
Newt’s Universe: A 
litany of his influences 
Good and Bad Newt: Is 
his vision for everyone? 
Taking His Measure: 
Historians weigh in 


From Bosnia to the Beatles, the pictures of 1995 
range from the tragic to the magically mysterious 
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The year’s shining moments in the arts, science, 
products, politics and sport (and the dark patches too) 





TO OUR READERS 
LETTERS 


BOSNIA: Dreading a White Christmas 
A concord is signed as U.S. soldiers trickle into the Balkans 


INVESTIGATIONS: A Line in the Sand of Whitewater 
The Senate and the White House face off over evidence 


CHRONICLES 
MILESTONES 


CAMPAIGN '96: It Ain’t Over Till It Starts 


lowa could decide the entire G.O.P. race—and Dole’s ahead 


PUBLIC EYE: The Waldholtz Saga 
Enid belabors Joe’s guilt—as if that proved her innocence 
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FOR CORRESPONDENT 
Karen Tumulty, the 
voyage to this year’s 
Man of the Year cover 
began 14 months ago 
in an eight-seat com- 
muter plane flying 
— = from Oklahoma City to 
CANNON (1923) Rochester, Minnesota, 
with a colorful but still relatively obscure 
U.S. Congressman named Newt Gin- 
grich. Tumulty had just joined TiME’s 
Washington bureau from the Los Angeles 
Times and was assigned to follow the 
Representative from Georgia who had 
suddenly grabbed the national spotlight 
by leading a conservative charge that took 
even his Republican Party compatriots 
by surprise. As one of just a few reporters 
on the road with Gingrich, Tumulty 
watched as he conducted strategy ses- 
sions and laid his plans to implement the 
Contract with America. She even spent 
10 hours with Gingrich and his brain trust 
one drizzly Saturday as they put together 
his now infamous college course. “I'm in- 
credibly grateful we did that reporting,” 
says the Texas-born newswoman, who 
has been covering Congress for 13 years. 
“I got to see how he was planning for all 
of this back when no one would have be- 
lieved it could have happened.” 
“Tumulty got her Ph.D. in Gin- 
grich,” says senior editor Nancy Gibbs, 
who wrote the profile of the Speaker of 
the House that appears in this issue. “I'd 
ask her about some obscure detail about 
the appropriations process, or about 
some event that occurred 20 years ago 
that shaped his thinking. And within 
hours—sometimes minutes—she would 
call back with a rich, lucid account 
pulled from her notebooks.” This she 
did, Tumulty notes ruefully, while clos- 
ing on a new house, turning 40 and cop- 
ing with being five months pregnant 
with her second child (she and husband 
Paul Richter have a son, Nicholas, 3). 
Once Gingrich was selected as a 
Man of the Year candidate, we also 
drew on the work of a team of TIME 
correspondents to help paint the Speak 
er in all his brilliant, strange plumage. 
Doug Waller gathered childhood stories 
from “Newtie’s” hometown of Hummels- 
town, Pennsylvania. Elaine Shannon 
and Adam Cohen looked into Gingrich’s 
Southern ties. Wendy Cole hung out 
with “Kit” Gingrich, the Speaker's out- 
spoken mother. Jeff Birnbaum followed 
Newt's money trail. In the meantime, 
Gingrich’s heady first 100 days were doc- 
umented close-up by Time's prizewin- 
ning photographer P.F. Bentley. “P.F.’s 
passion is recording history as it hap- 
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pens,” says picture editor Michele Ste- 
phenson. “He has great instincts, and he 
gets rare access because his subjects 
trust him.” A collection of Bentley's Gin- 
grich photos has just been published as 
Newt, Inside the Revolution (Rutledge 
Hill Press; $19.95). 

| In a year that saw the Oklahoma 
bombing, the denouement of the O.J. 
Simpson trial, the Million Man March, 
the death of Israeli Prime Minister Yit- 

| zhak Rabin and the Bosnian peace 
agreement, there were other men and 






women who shaped our world. But in 
the end, Gingrich is our 1995 Man of the 
Year because his rise and partial fall were 
emblematic of a historic shift in Wash- 
ington that will be felt for generations to 
come. “For better or worse,” says man- 
aging editor James R. Gaines, “he has 
changed the language and substance of 
American politics like no other politician 
in recent history.” 

By last week, when Gingrich sat 
down for a final interview with Tumulty; 
editor-in-chief Norman Pearlstine; Wal- 
ter Isaacson, who will become TIME’s 
managing editor in January; executive 
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editor Jim Kelly; chief of correspondents 
Joelle Attinger; and Washington bureau 
chief Dan Goodgame, the Speaker was a 
chastened man coping with the fact that 
he has become a liability to the party he 
helped transform. He arrived with his 
hair still wet from his morning swim, and 
his mood during the hour-and-a-half 
session was cautious; he remembered to 
rein himself in. In fact, he joked about 
how careful he has to be these days, 
quickly and comically correcting himself 
(changing “grotesque” to “sad,” for in- 


KING OF THE HILL: Gingrich met last week 
with Isaacson, Goodgame, Pearlstine, 
Tumulty and Kelly (not shown: Attinger). 
Left, Bentley catches Gregory Heisler 
posing the Speaker for this week's layout 


stance, to describe his recent media cov- 
erage, and calling psychologist turned 
politician Lenora Fulani first a “nut can- 
didate,” then the more euphemistic 
“candidate of limited public appeal”). 

Though Gingrich is the first Speak- 
er to be Man of the Year, he is by no 
means the only one to grace TIME’s cov- 
er. Our very first issue, dated March 3, 
1923, showcased Speaker of the House 
Joseph Gurney Cannon, a 23-term Re- 
publican who had just announced his 
retirement. “To Uncle Joe the Speaker- 
ship was a gift from heaven,” TIME de- 
clared. “And he followed the divine call 
with a resolute evangelism that was no 
mere voice crying in the wilderness, but 
a voice that forbade anybody else to cry 
out—out of turn.” Nearly three-quarters 
of a century later, much the same could 
be said of Newt Gingrich. 
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EPSON COLOR INK JET PRINTERS. Imagine being able to coax that rainbow chasing 





child called your imagination out of your brain and onto a document in living, breathing, 720 x 720 dpi, Photo 
Quality ink jet color. Imagine being able to do it for as little as $449. Imagine the kind of color that will make 
people stop what they're doing and look at what you just did. Imagine EPSON Stylus Color. Now stop imagining and 


call 1-800-BUY-EPSON x3100, or see http://www.epson.com. And give your imagination something to play with. 





The ingredients of a really cool document: any one of the Epson Stylus printers (for as little as $449), 


720 x 720 dpi mode of Photo Quality color, a dash of imagination, and one teaspoon of awe. (Cleanup is a breeze.) 


YOU’VE GOT TO SEE IT IN COLOR: 
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YOUR ARTICLE WAS A REFRESHING LOOK 
at the new discoveries related to evolu- 
tion [Cover Story, Dec. 4]. Darwin's 
theory is regarded by many as the best 
explanation of the evolution of life on 
this planet and is not questioned by most 
people. Biology classes teach Darwinian 
theory as one that is basically accepted by 
scientists. I was surprised and excited to 
see the idea of sudden bursts of evolution 
brought into public discussion. These 
are legitimate possibilities, presented by 
the explosion of biological diversity, that 
do not fit nicely into Darwin’s theory. I 
had studied them in my biology class but 
found it frustrating that many others 
were not familiar with them. This report 
was a bold move. 
Kevin Smith 
Aurora, Illinois 


I AM NOT A ZEALOT ON ANY SIDE OF THE 
origin-of-species debate, but when I 
read the headline “Evolution’s Big 
Bang,” I got excited. It implied that a 
group of scientists has somehow figured 
everything out and that the Big Bang is 
no longer a theory but fact. But actually 
this concept of evolving life should still 
only be referred to as a theory, because it 
cannot be scientifically proved. 
Doug West 
Lebanon, Oregon 
Via E-mail 


IT REALLY TAKES A WRITER WITH IMAGI- 
nation to be able to describe the blow to 
the current theories of evolution as 
crossing “a critical threshold.” All the 
phyla of Earth “appear” so suddenly that 
this is called an “explosion.” Darwin 
himself would have been blown away. 
But Canadian paleontologist Guy Nar- 
bonne absorbs this gigantic problem by 
saying, “... there also seems to be a non- 
Darwinian kind of evolution that func- 
tions over extremely short time periods— 
and that’s where all the action is.” TIME’s 
nonscientific speculation is the height of 
gullibility. You tell us that after the Cam- 
brian explosion, everything else was a 





When Life Exploded 
¢¢ This report should end discussions 


about whether God created the 


earth. Now there is no way to deny 
the theory of evolution. 99 


Karlsdorf, Germany 


piece of cake. Even the human brain 
might be just the result of elaborate tin- 
kering with details. Could some human 
brains be tinkering with details to try to 
prop up entrenched dogmas that are 
being severely undermined by mar- 
velous discoveries like this one? 
Julia Hendrickson 
Calistoga, California 


IF STEVEN JAY GOULD’S BOOK WONDER- 
ful Life, which described the strangeness 
of early fossils, was fascinating, your 
update of new scientific findings is more 
so. It not only adds pieces to this intrigu- 
ing puzzle but also goes one step further: 
making an analogy between the events of 
the Cambrian explosion and the charac- 
teristics of a chaotic system. In so doing, 
you raise a disturbing question: Might 
not theoretical biologist Stuart Kauff- 
man’s idea of the intrinsic instability of 
the evolving system be greatest when the 
gradient of change is at its steepest? If so, 
is the closing paragraph of your report 
pointing out the precariousness of 
human existence in the face of the cur- 
rent technological “big bang”? 
Charles F. (“Chick”) Keller 
Los Alamos National Laboratory 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 
Via E-mail 


A MORE APPROPRIATE TITLE FOR YOUR 
article could have been “Evolution’s Big 
Bust.” One hundred and thirty five years 
of Darwinism out the window just like 
that? What a poor excuse for the absence 
of transitional forms. The Book of Gene- 
sis is looking better all the time. 
Mike Christian 
Tallmadge, Ohio 


YOU SHOW THE PHOTO OF A FOSSIL OF A 
sluglike creature and say it is the oldest 
known member of the line that led to 
humans. I think it is “lowlife” to pass that 
off on others. Look at the precision of the 
creation around us and be honest. There 
had to be a divine plan, a perfect order. 
The reason we don’t want to acknowl- 








edge this is because then we would have 

to answer to a Creator who will hold us 

responsible for our actions. If you want to 

think of yourself as a descendant of a 

slug, fine. But don’t pass it off to the rest 
of the world as fact. 

David Broussard 

Dallas 

Via E-mail 


CREATIONISTS ARE BOUND TO GLOAT OVER 
the inability of evolutionary scientists to 
explain everything definitively. But sci- 
ence is only an honest attempt by rea- 
soning people to find out what is going 
on; it inevitably requires the changing of 
an open mind as new evidence comes to 
light. Faith, on the other hand, is the 
blind acceptance of “explanations” with- 
out any hard evidence, It is preposterous 
for a closed-minded adherent of a 
prepackaged, supernatural “origin of 
species” theory to flaunt science’s admit- 
ted lack of omniscience as support for a 
totally irrational dogma. 
Robert L. Wolke 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


AREN’T WE GLAD WE WEREN’T AROUND TO 

be bitten by some of the strange ancient 
creatures described in your story? 

Henry C. Pugh 

Norfolk, Virginia 


ARTICLES WITH ACCESSIBLE TEXT LIKE 
this one are needed at a time when 
efforts are being made to emasculate and 
undermine the teaching of evolutionary 
biology in high schools. It is great to see 
a national magazine put the factual evi- 
dence of evolution’s vast, complex story 
out there for the lay public. 
Andrew M. Koenigsberg, geologist 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
Via E-mail 


THIS STORY READ MORE LIKE CONFIRMA- 
tion of Noah’s Deluge than Darwin's the- 
ory of evolution. “Tectonic forces un- 
leashed huge earthquakes that broke 
continental land masses apart, then 
slammed them back together. Moun- 
tains the size of the Himalayas shot sky- 
ward ,..” Then you report that mud slides 
poured into the sea, entombing preter- 
natural creatures that became fossilized. 
With all this evidence, it would be easier 
to prove Noah’s flood than evolution. 
Dembie Copenhaver 
Newville, Pennsylvania 
Via E-mail 


Is It Really Peace? 


1 AM SO PROUD OF AMERICA’S INTERVEN- 
tion in Bosnia [DrPLOMacy, Dec. 4]. Sure 








it’s going to be difficult and dangerous, 
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what if you didn't have to Worry about health care? 


What if there were a health care organization that thought about all the what ifs 
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but just because it’s hard doesn’t mean it 
shouldn't or can’t be done. There have 
been problems in the region for decades, 
and only with American help is there any 
possibility of peace. The U.S. is a nation 
of the highest individual and corporate 
privilege, and we have the most respon- 
sibility. We stand for peace, and we will 
not allow slaughter to go unchecked. 
Julia Mikell 
Savannah, Georgia 
Via E-mail 


AMERICAN MILITARY INVOLVEMENT IN 
Bosnia is a catastrophe of epic propor- 
tions waiting to happen. Political rhetoric 
of good intentions and moral high 
ground has preceded every foray we 
have made into other nations’ armed 
conflicts in the past 50 years. Have we so 
quickly forgotten the bitter lessons of 
Vietnam, Lebanon and Somalia? Our 
involvement in each ended with the 
deaths of service members, no apprecia- 
ble positive results and a disgruntled 
American public. The Balkans are awash 
in well-armed fanatics eagerly awaiting 
an opportunity to punish meddling U.S. 
armed forces. The real question is not if 
a tragedy will occur but when. It is only 
a matter of time. How much the Ameri- 
can public will endure before the outcry 
to withdraw prevails remains to be seen. 
C. Dixon Lee II 

Chapin, South Carolina 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAD BETTER UN- 
derstand fully President Clinton’s deci- 
sion to send U.S. troops to Bosnia, and 
remember that a mere generation ago, 
another Democratic President asked the 
American public to support his policy of 
deploying U.S. soldiers in a foreign land, 
Vietnam. That action resulted in a bloody 
quagmire and cost more than 58,000 
American lives. If this memory has faded, 
then readers should be able to remem- 
ber the photograph of the downed heli- 
copter crewman whose body was pulled 
through the streets of Somalia. Should 
we trust an Administration that only two 
years ago said the Bosnian conflict was 
not vital to American interests, and a 
President who irresponsibly shunned his 
military duty in the 1960s? This is noth- 
ing but election politics for Clinton. He 
will get my opinion in November 1996. 
Richard Wood 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


YOU REPORT THAT SENIOR U.S. MILITARY 
officials don’t say how many casualties 
there will be, “because they don’t know,” 
even though they have commissioned a 
study. Perhaps they should read your 
story about the war in Chechnya, in 
which you graphically describe the kind 








BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
AT THE OFFICE. 


Nhe office has always been a 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it's also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 
look around the next time youre at 
work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 
paper is being wasted. How much 

electricity is being used to 
run computers that 


as are left on. Look 


at how much water is 
Use both sides 
of the paper 
when writing 
a memo. 


being wasted in the 
restrooms. And 

how much solid waste ts 

being thrown out in the 

trash cans. We bet it a lot. 

Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when wniting a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 
cans and one for bottles, And when 
youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 
washing your face, 


dont let the faucet 


Drink out 
of mugs 
instead of 
throwaway cups 


run. Remember, if we 
use fewer resources 
today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 
Which would truly be a job well done. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


CALL 1-800-MY-SHARE. 


fi Earth Share 




















INTRODUCING NEW 
IMITREX 92 TABLETS £29 


Relieves migraine pain and nausea without drowsiness 








FOR MANY MIGRAINE SUF- 
FERERS THERE IS EXCITING 
NEWS. 

Today, your doctor has a medicine 
that could be important for you, and 
for the millions who also suffer from 
migraine. Because now your doctor 
has IMITREX Tablets. Until now, 
this highly effective medicine has 
only been available as an injection. 

IMITREX Tablets contain a 
unique medicine, sumatriptan succi- 
nate, created specifically for the con- 
dition of migraine. So IMITREX 
relieves more than just the pain— 
it also relieves the nausea and other 
symptoms, like sensitivity to light, 
that often accompany migraine. 


IMITREX should be taken at the 


earliest signs of a migraine headache. 


But if you can't, you should know 
that IMITREX is just as effective at 
any time—even if you take it when 
your migraine is at its worst. In addi- 
tion, IMITREX is not a narcotic or 
barbiturate, and most importantly, 

in most people IMITREX does not 
cause the unpleasant side effect of 
drowsiness, 


ONLY YOUR DOCTOR CAN 
DIAGNOSE MIGRAINE. 


Tell your doctor all the symp- 
toms you've experienced. These 
may include at least two of the 
following: pain on one side of 
the head, throbbing pain, pain that 
disrupts normal activity, pain that’s 
aggravated by activity. Migraine 
symptoms may also include nausea, 
with or without vomiting, and/or 
sensitivity to light or sound. 











ONLY YOUR DOCTOR CAN 
DECIDE IF IMITREX Is 
RIGHT FOR YOU. 

IMITREX is a prescription 
product for the treatment of acute 
migraine attacks that is available 
only through your doctor. You 
should not take IMITREX if you 
have certain types of heart disease, 
blood pressure that is uncontrolled, 
or are allergic to this medication. 
If you have risk factors for heart 
disease, such as high blood pres- 
sure, high cholesterol, diabetes, or 
are a smoker, you need to be evalu- 
ated by your doctor before taking 
IMITREX. Very rarely, people with 
undiagnosed heart disease have 
had serious heart-related problems 
when taking IMITREX. If you are 
currently taking other medications, 
particularly MAO inhibitors and 
ergotamines, or if you are pregnant, 
nursing, or thinking about becom- 
ing pregnant, you should talk to 
your doctor. If the headaches you 
are suffering are not migraines, 
IMITREX is not for you. 

The most frequently seen side 
effects are tingling and nasal dis- 
comfort. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
CALL 1-800-658-7997, 

You'll receive a brochure, 
physician-visit preparation material, 
and a free migraine newsletter 
subscription. 

Remember, only your doctor 
has the knowledge to decide 
whether 


IMITREX is GlaxoWellcome 


° . Glaxo Wellcome ine. 
right for you. Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT IMITREX TODAY. 


Please see the important information on the following page. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
ImitreX (sumatriptan succinate) Tablets 
The following & a brief summary only. prescribing, see complete 


WARNINGS: Imitrex’ Tablets should onty be used where a clear diagnosis of 
has been established. 
rex Tablets should not be administered to patients with basilar or 
hemiplegic migraine 
(anaptytees/anaphytactoid) reactons have occurred on rare 
occasions in patients receiving sumatn Such reactions can be lite 
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‘senous Chercal outcome 
There have been rare reports from countries where Imitrex Tablets are 
pop babe helmets bene: including myocardial infarction, 
suggestive of myocantal escherma and symptoms consistent with 


€CG 
angina pectors. 
Fatalities: in extensive workduade postmarketing expenence, 
have been reported toBowing the use of Imvtrex Tablets. in most cases, 
the deaths occurnng after (realment with Imitrex Tablets occurred wel after 
sumatriptan use (Le. 3 or more hours postdose) aed probably reflect underlying 
Cisease and spontanenes events. 
There have, however, been several tatalines that occurred within a few hours 


(poste tamty postmenopausal woman, and smoking) and a history of 
astiena and codene nausea, vomiting, a sense of warmth, 
chest pressure. and within 7 minutes of dosing. This was followed try 


Deaths attnitvuted to strokes. cerebral and other cerebrovascular 
events have also been reported in patients vath oral and subcutaneous 
Sumatnptan in many cases, it appears possible that events, 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: Atypical sensations over the precordium (lightness, pressure, 
heaviness) have been reported after hreitvex” Tattets. but have onty rarely been 


associaied with ischemic ECG changes. 
Sumatr cause mid, transient elevation ot blood pressure (see 
CLINICAL 'Y in full prescribing information) 


ADMINISTRA) 
There have been rare reports of seizure following administration of 


sumatriptan. 
fe Wan cir ant lectin Nereein,hekie Nasty banceches ft cates 
Us be tah 10 other 


secondary to an evolving neurological lesion (cerebrovascular accident, 
subarachnoss heortage). Fora given attack. if a has no response to 
the first Gose, the diagnosis of migraine be reconsidered before 
administration of a second dose. in this regard, tt should be noted that 
mugraineurs may be at increased risk of certan cerebrovascular events (0.9 . 
cerebrovascular acoxient, transsent ischerec attack) 
to Melanin-Containing Tissues: Because suretnptan brads to relarwn, 
ut accurnulate in melanin-nich tissues (such as the eye) over time. This 
raises the possibilty that sumatriptan could cause toxicity in these tissues after 
no effects on the retina related to treatment with 


i) recomenendations 
shoud be avrare of the possibility of these changes 
teformation) 


(see Y 
There is no evidence that concomitant use of migraine prophylactic 
medications has any etlect on the efficacy or unwanted effects of surmatnytan. irr 


Overall adverse event rates between the two groups. 

Ergot-containing drugs fuve been reported to cause prolonged vasuspashc 
reactions. Because there i a thecretcal basis tut these effects may be additve 
ae of net containing oF engDt ype, TCE OTS a dal 

and 24 hours of each other shoud be avowed 


i 
Propranolol: Pretreatment weh propranciol 60 mg twice Gay tor 7 days had no 
effect on the pharmacohinetics. biood pressure, or pulse rate of oral sumatriptan 
aciminestered as a single 300-mg dose. 
Alcohol: Aicoho! consumed 30 minutes prior to sumatngtan ingestion had no 
effect on the pharmacokunetics of sumatriptan 
Drug/Laboratory Test interactions: frratrex Tablets are oot knawe 1 witertere 
vetth commonly Chracad Laboratory tests. 
. Impairment of Fertility: in carcinagenety 
eS ee 104 weeks) 
or in water (mice, 78 weeks). Average exposures actueved in mice 
Ouse were appreonrutety 40 fimes the exposure attained in 
humans after the madmum recommended single dose of 100 mg. The highest 
dose t0 rats was appronrately 15 limes the mmemum single human dose of 
100 mg on a mginy basis. There was no evdence of an increase a tumors in 


tymphooyte 

assay) sumatriptan was not assocated wath clastogemc actraty 

In @ Study in which male and female rats were dosed daily with ora! 
Sumatnptan pnor to and throughout the mating penod, there was a tresimert- 
related decrease in fertiity secondary to a decrease in mating i anwnats treated 
pat aks per day. The no-effect dose tor this finding was 
approvamataly the maximum recommended sangie human dose of 
1700 my on a mg/inP basis. It is not Gear whvether the probler s associated vith 
trealment of the males or ternales or both combened. 


When given orally to pregnant rabists daily toughout the 
period surmaingtan caused embryolethaity only at a dose that 
Charly in maternal toxcty, 100 mgkg per day. The no-effect dase tor 
errbgyctiatiy was 50 smo per which 6s approamately nine times the 
marnen human dose of 100 mg on a mony bass. 


maximum single human dese of 100 mg an a magi basis 

Oral treatment of pregnant rats with sumatriptan during the period of 

Oorganagenesis ff an creased inoxence of blood vessel abnormalities 

(cenwcothoracic and uenislical) at doses of appecstmately 250 mo’k per cay oF 

Nigher The no-elfect dose pds of aang Deke fae day. 

approximately Six times the mwomum single human dose of 109 mg on a 
Cases 


‘Oral treatment of pregnant rabbits vith sumatriptan during the penod of 
Organogenesss resulted in an increased inogence of cerwenthoranc vascular and 
skeletal abnormaiites. The highest no-etlect dose established for these atects 
was 15 mo’kg per day. approornitely three bmes the human dose of 100 mg on 

P ase. 
Deaths: Oral treatrnent of pregnant rats with sumatriptan during the 
Of organogenesis resulted in a decrease in pup Survival Detemen beth and 
ery ly ell iewemn bly te Leeds beeen The no- 
ttlect dase tor this effect was apprmamately 6D mgkag per day, oF Six times the 
human dose of 100 mg on a mgr? basis. 

Oral treatment of pregnant rats with sumatnotan tram gestational day 17 
day 21 Gemonstrated 4 decrease in pup Survival measured at 
2, 4, and 20 af the dose of 1,000 mokg per day. The no-elfect 
100 mgs per day. 10 tines the human 
amore bass. 

: Sumatriptan is excreted in human oreast milk, Therefore. 
cised when Considenng the adrremstration of Irnetrex 


efectiveness of Imetrex Tablets m pecdatne peitients 

been estabished 
the Elderty. The satety and etfectroaress of leretrex Tablets 19 indivieluals 
pharmacobinec 


age 65 have not been systematically evaluated. but the 
‘of bnitrex Tablets in the eiderly 5 sirmitar to that seen in younger 


BH it ee 
He 
+f 


| 


REACTIONS: (see also PRECALTIONS) Semiteies may cause 
coronary vasospasm in pabents wath a of CAD, inown to be susceptible 
eto ed antery vasospasm, and, very without prot hetory suggestive 


There have been rare reports from courttries ie yetuch limvtrex Tathiets have 
been marketed of serious andlor life-threatening artr/thrnaas wnchuding atial 
fbeilstion. vertnoutar Sefiation. ventnayar tachycarde. myocardial infarchon; 
Go anne eae ol myccaes BARES Oi BP en here 
angina pectons oral sumatriptan. Chest desconplort. when & occurs, is 
nongn 
Other untoward chrcal events associated with the use of lrntrex Tablets are: 


b 


sensations of heaviness. chest symptoms (tightness and sensations ol 
bad taste in mouth. weakness, myalgias. neck 
effects are trarsaent_ although they may be severe in 


Incidence in Controlled Clinical Trials: he fofowing table fsts actverve events 
that occurred in two large US placebo-controiled clinucal thats. Only events that 
‘otourred at a trequency of 1% or more in the lentrex Tablets 100-mg grup and 
fap cra eg dale ae dee mma is acme 
n following | 
Treatment-Emergent Adverse Events in Controiied US Clinical Thats Reported 
‘by at Least 1° of Patients With Migraine” 


Percent of Pabents Reporting 


bmitrex, | ieratrex 
Pracedo sede 109 mg 
(met t2) (pet (e112) 


a 





2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
2 
7 
2 
3 
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Musouinssasetal 
Weakness 






Newirologpcal 
ion 


Agita 
Uhura AAA 


“Events that occurred at 2 frequency of 1% of more in the imrtrex {sumateptan 
‘syccinat#) Tablets 100-mg group and that occurred more frequently in that 
roup {nan the placebo group. 

Other events that occurred at east as often on placebo as in the 100-mg dose 
group included abdominal discomfort. mouth or discomfort, neck 
Stittness. anxtty, taste disturbance, nausea anc/or vomiting. migraine. 
headache drowsiness’sedanon, dazness/verbgo, and malaise Tatigue 

Imitrex Tablets pod cn well tolerated. Across af doses. most agverse 
reactions are mild and transient and do not lead to long-kasting effects. The 
incidence of adverse events in Controtied clinical Irials was ot aMected by 
gender of age of the patients. There was insu“ficient cata to assess the Impact of 
face on the incidence of adverse events. 

Other Events Observed in Association With Oral Sumatriptan; in the 

paragraphs that follow. the frequencies of less Commonly reported adverse 

Chinacal events are presented. Because the reports ole events observed in open 

and uncontrobed studies. the role of imitrex Tablets in thelr causation cannot De 

reliably determined Furthermore, variability associated nth reporting 
requirements, the termeology used to Gescobe adverse events. etc_ fmt the 
value of quastttatie frequency eshmates provided. 

Event frequencies are caloubwied 2s the number of panents reporting an event 
divided by the total number of patents (n=6.348) exposed to oral surnatnptan. 
A reported events are incuded except those already listed in Ihe previous table. 
those too general to be informative and those not reasonatty associated with 
the use of the drug. Events are further classdied vatnin booy system catagonas 
and enumerated order of decreasing frequency using the toliovang defintons: 
frequent adverse events are defined as those at least 1/100 pabents: 
infrequent adverse events are these oocurnng in 1/100 to 1/1,000 patients. rare 
adverse events are those occurnng i fewer than 1/1 009 panents 

Atypical Sensations: Frequent were Durning sensation, numbness, 
paresthesa. intrequent was fght teeing wn head. Rare were dysesthesia. hee and 
Cold sensation 

Cardiovascular: Frequent were chest scomtor. chest a 
chest Dghtness, Infrequent were artrythmia, changes in ECG. hypertension. 
hypotension, pallor. pulsating sensations. taciyycardia. Rare were angina, 
atherosciarosis. bradycarda, cerebra’ ischemia. cerebrovascular lesion, 
Sa cyanosis. (hrombosis, transient myocardial ischemia. 


¥ 

Far, Nose, and Throat: Frequest. were throat symptoms. Infrequent were 
heanng disturbanoes, otaiga Rare was teeing of fullness in the earrs) 

& and Metabolic: intrequent was thirst. Rare were elevated 
thyrotropie: stimulating hormone (TSH) levels. gatactorrhea. Mypergiycema. 
hypoglycemia, hypothyrokitsm. polycinsaa. went gain, weight loss 

y Rare were desorders of sclera, enytirass 
Frequent were Garmhaa, gasine a goo intregent were 
Cconstipabon. dysphagka, gastroesophageal reflua fe were Gastromtestinal 
bleeding, nematemess. metena. peptic 
ical Disorders: Fase was enema 
I: Frequent was myakpa. infrequent was muscie cramps. 
Rave vis tetany 


|: Frequent were phonophodia, photophotaa. infrequent were 
contusion. ession difficulty concentrating disturbance of smell. tysasthwia, 
cuphora, faced pain, Neat Senstivty. ncoordmation. lcnmaton, monoplega. 
sleep disturbance. shivenng, syncope. tremor. Rare were aggressiveness, 
apathy, bradylogia. cluster headache. convulsions. decreased appetite. drug 
Abuse. dystonic reaction. ‘acal paratyss. hafuonstons, ty 7 
hysteria, increased alertness. memory cesturbance, neuralga, paralysis. 
personality change, phoba., radiculopathy, ngiity. suode. tvetchung 
Respiratory: Frequent was Oyspnea. Infrequent was asthma. Rare was 


hiccoughs 
wats Sweating Infrequent were erythema. pruritus. rash, skin 






Skin: Fre 
jenderess. Rare were dryScaly ston hy sree of shin, winking of san 

Breasts: \otrequert was tendemess. was Capple discharge 

Urogenital: \ntrequent were dysmenorrhea. increased urination, 
atermmenstrum bieeding Rare were atorton herwturta. 

Miscellaneous: Frequent was hypersenstivty. Infrequent were cough fever 

that retention, overdose. Rare were edema, hematoma. lymphadenopathy, 
speech disturbance. voce cesturbances. 
Postmarketing Experience: The fotiowing are spomaneously reported adverse 
events trom postnarketing experience excapt those events already ksted 
previously in fhe ADVERSE REACTIONS section or those too general to be 
informatrys, Because the reports ote events reported spontaneously trom 
worldvede postmarketing expenence. frequency of events aid the role of Imtrex 
Tablets in ther causation cannot fe retabhy determined. 

Epesodes of acule renal falure anguoneurote edema. cardiomyopathy, 
cerebrovascular accident. cyanoses. dealness. death. disturbances of iver 
function tests. exacerbation of sunburn, hepatic impairment. intraocular 
dsorders. ssthemc opie neuropathy. pancytopena. parc disorder, periorbital 
edema, photosensiintty, pulmonary embolism. retinal artery occlusion. shock 
Subarachnoid hemorrhage. temporal arteritis. thrombocytopenia. and 
xerostorne, 

The following Mypersansitnty reactions tuve been reported rash, umticana. 
pruntus, erythema. and shortness of breath. In addition. severe 
anaphy/avesanaghytactols reactions Nave been reported (see WARMINGS) 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE: The abuse potential of mutex Tablets 
cannot be fully delineated in advance ot extensve marketing exspenence. One 
Cliewea! study with imitrex (sumatriplan suconate) injection enrolling 12 
pubents wath a testory of suttstance abuse failed to mduce subjective behavior 
and/or physiologic response ordinanty assocated vath drugs that Nave an 
established potential for abuse 


OVERDOSAGE: Patients (n=670) have recebwed single oral doses of 149 to 320 
mg vathout significant adverse effects. Volunteers (n«174) have received single 
oral doses of 140 to 400 mg without serious adverse events 

No gross overdoses in clinical practice have been reported. Coronary 
‘mIsuspASM was Observed after intravenous adrinctralon of sumatnotan (see 
CONTRAINOICATIONS). Overdoses would be expected from animal data to 
possibly cause tremor. lethargy. erythema of the extremities, abnormal 
TeSpIaRON, CYANOSIS, awea, roycnasts and paralysis. The eirranation hatt-ite of 
sumatriptan is about 25 hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY in full 
prescribing mormation), and therefore monitoring of pavents afer overdose 
with Imitrex Tadlets should continue for at least 10 hours of wtrle symptoms oF 
signs persist 

it is unknown What ettect hemodialysis or peritoneal dintysis has on the 
Serum concentranans of suratnptan. 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: (See complete prescriting ntormation in 
Imitrex Tablets product labeling.) Hepate dseasefunchona! impasrment may 
also cause unpredictable elevanons im the Doavetatety of ocaly administered 
sumatriptan. Consequently. ¢ treatrnent S Geemed advisable m the presence of 
liver desnase, the rraportiumn single Cose Should In generat not exceed 50 mg (see 
CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY in ful orescritang ellormaton for the Oasis of this 
recommendation) 
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of terrible damage that a small armed 
force can inflict on a large, well-equipped 
army [CHECHNYA, Dec. 4]. Don't we 
know just how very dangerous this mis- 
sion in Bosnia can be? President Clinton 
has forgotten his own resistance to an 
unpopular military action and underesti- 
mated the understanding and intent of 
the American people. 
Steven D. Ostrowsky 
East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 
Via E-mail 


Dying with Dignity 

HOT PURSUIT OF DOLLARS IS WHY DOC- 
tors and hospitals go to heroic lengths to 
keep terminally ill patients alive 
[HEALTH, Dec. 4]. The traditional fee- 
for-service payment system rewards 
doctors and hospitals for each procedure 
performed and billed. Newer, managed- 
care forms of insurance pay doctors and 
hospitals up front, regardless of the ser- 
vices and procedures performed. The 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation’s report should help physicians 





Princess of 
Wales, more lately a soap 
opera-style royal—was perceived 
by our readers in a new range 

of roles after her controversial 
television interview (PEOPLE, 

Dec. 4]. To some, the princess was 
brave; to others, calculating; to 
still others, poignant. For P. Joan 
Smith of Hamilton, Ontario, she 
evoked modern women of political 
influence: “After announcing on 
television that she wants to be 
queen of people's hearts, Princess 
Diana—in the spirit of Evita—left 
for Argentina.” Ellen E. Nevins of 
Skillman, New Jersey, was reminded 
of a noble female of the late 15th 
and early 16th centuries with a 
reputation as a political schemer. 
Wrote Nevins: “Move over, Lucrezia 
Borgia, here comes Diana, Princess 
of Wales.” But Anila Subrahmanyam 
of Jakarta, Indonesia, found much 
to admire in the princess. “Diana is 
to be applauded for the courage 
she has shown in speaking out 
against the Establishment,” wrote 
Subrahmanyam. “Surely, if anybody 
needs to go away, it is the 
monarchy, not Princess Diana.” 











Denzel Washington 


$4 He stood about five-foot, nine-inches tall, 
but he was a giant. Billy Thomas. He ran the 
Boys & Girls Club where | grew up. Now, | 
know today it’s different. Young people face 
problems | never even had to think about. 

But that’s why now, more than ever, we need 
the Boys & Girls Club. It’s a positive place 
where thousands of people like Billy Thomas 
help young people succeed. Does it work? It 


did for me. 9? 
i«800-854- CLUB 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 


The Positive Place For Kids. 
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start thinking about ways to help dying 
patients move along smartly to eternal 
reward without months and years of 
needless pain and suffering. Under most 
new payment systems, a timely death is 
the road to higher profits for less work. To 
prolong pain and suffering is far less 
profitable than it once was. 
Thomas A. McGoff 
Moscow, Pennsylvania 
Via E-mail 


I DON’T BELIEVE FOR A MINUTE THE FI- 
nancial gain realized by prolonging life in 
the terminally ill plays a conscious role in 
the care-giving process. However, given 
the fact that there are so many dollars at 
stake and that the Establishment must 
have funds to continue all aspects of the 
practice of medicine, I often wonder if 
there is a subconscious “agent” at work. 
The study done by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association does noth- 
ing to allay my fears in this regard. 

Tom Martin 
La Grange, Illinois 


1 WAS ANGERED BY YOUR ARTICLE “KNOW- 
ing When to Stop.” We doctors know 
when to halt medical treatment. Howev- 
er, our hands are tied. If we stop treating, 
we are sued, taken to court and, in some 
cases, jailed. Navigating the paperwork, 
ethics committees and legal issues of 
withdrawing support requires more 
heroics by the physician than continuing 
treatment. To blame physicians for the 
money spent in the last six months of life 
is like blaming the Marines for the deci- 
sions made by the generals. 

Charles E. Whiting, M.D. 
Glendale, California 


Grief for Grinkov 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR MOVING TRIBUTE 
to figure skater Sergei Grinkov [Sport, 
Dec. 4]. I, like many others, knew him 
only through his performance, but I still 
feel a tremendous sadness at his passing. 
In this world so filled with violence and 
hate, Grinkov and his wife Ekaterina 
Gordeeva brought sweetness and magic 
with them whenever they stepped on 
the ice. Watching them somehow made 
everything beautiful. If there’s an answer 
to why so perfect a union should be end- 
ed, it will take a wiser mind than mine to 
make sense of it. If Katia decides to skate 
solo, wonderful; we don’t want to lose 
her. Solo yes, but never alone. 

Patricia Launders 
Sherman Oaks, California 


AS A FIGURE-SKATING FAN, I WAS DEEPLY 
saddened by the sudden death of Grinkov. 
I had tears in my eyes as I read in your 












Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochioride) Tablets, USP BRIEF SUMMARY 
Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) GELdose™ Capsules 
Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Tablets 
Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Granules 
Zantac® (ranitidine hydrochloride) Syrup, USP 
ae adhere is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing information in 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Zantac® is indicated in: 1. Short-term treatment of active duodenal ulcer. 
2. Maintenance therapy for duodenal ulcer patients at reduced after healing of acute ulcers. 
3. The treatment of pathological hypersecretory conditions (€.9., ‘ollinger-Ellison syndrome and 
systemic ). 4. Short-term treatment of active, benign gastric uicer. 5. Maintenance therapy 
for gastric ulcer patients at reduced dosage after healing of acute ulcers. 6. Treatment of 
oesophageal reflux disease (GERD). 7. Treatment of endoscopically diagnosed erosive 

. Maintenance of healing of erosive . 

Concomitant antacids should be given as needed tor pain relief to patients with active duodenal vicer 
active, benign gastric ulcer, hypersecretory states; GERD; and erosive esophagitis. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: Zantac® is contraindicated for patients known to have hypersensitivity to the 
drug or any of the ingredients (see PRECAUTIONS) 

6 ponse to Zantac® therapy does not preclude the presence 


PRECAUTIONS: General: 1. Symptomatic res 

of gastric malignancy. 2 Since Zantac is excreied primarty by ihe Mer should be adjusted in 
patients with impaired renal function (see DOSAGE AND ADMINIS TION). Caution should be 
observed in patients with hepatic dysfunction since Zantac is metabolized in the liver. 3. Rare reports 


suggest that Zantac may precipitate acute porphyric attacks in patients with acute porphyria. Zantac 
should therefore be avoided in patients with a history of acute i 

Information for Patients: Phenyiketonurics: Zantac® 150 EFFERdose™ Tablets and Zantac® 150 
EFFERdose™ Granules contain phenylalanine 16.84 mg per 150 mg of ranitidine. 

Laboratory Tests: False-positive tests for urine protein with Multistix® may occur during Zantac 

,, and therefore testing with sulfosalicylic acid is recommended 

Orug ‘Although Zantac has been reported to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 in vitro, 
recommended doses of the ay not inhibit the action of the ‘hrome P-450-linked oxygenase 
enzymes in the liver. However, have been isolated reports of drug interactions that si that 
Zantac an hep the bioavailability of certain drugs by some mechanism as yet unidentified (e.9.. 4 
pH-depe effect on absorption or a change in volume of distribution) 

Increased or decreased prothrombin times have been reported during concurrent use ot ranitidine 
and warfarin. However, in human pharmacokinetic studies with dosages of ranitidine up to 400 mg per 
day, no interaction occurred, ranitidine had no effect on wartarin clearance or rothrombin time. 
ey Ss eee ee re eee ranitidine higher than 400 mg per day has not 
eau investigated. 


, Mu + hnpermest of Fertility: There was no indication of tumongenic or 
carcinogenic effects in ies in mice and rats at up to 2.000 mg/kg per day. 
Ranitidine was not mutagenic in standard bacterial tests ao asegror Escherichia coli) for 
a ee up to the maximum r these assays. 
Ina inant lethal assay, a single oral dose of 1.000 mg/kg to male rats was without effect on the 
outcome of two matings per week for the next 9 weeks. 
4 Effects: Category B: Reproduction studies have been performed in 
rats and rabbits at doses up to 160 times the human dose and have revealed no evidence of impaired 
fertility or harm to the fetus due to Zantac. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 


response, this drug should be used during pregnancy only if needed 
Nursing Mothers: Zantac is secreted in human SL theson shawl be exercised when Zantac is 
administered to a nursing mother 
3 ae nage gpctedwpeebnyFyet pear pany 

Use in Patients: Uicer healing rates in patients (65 to 82 years of aga) were no different 
from those in younger age-groups. The incidence rates for adverse events and laboratory 
abnormalities were also not different from those seen in other age-groups 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have been reported as events in clinical trials or in the routine 
management of patients treated with Zantac®. The relatior to Zantac has been unclear in 

cases. Headache, sometimes severe, seems to be to Zantac administration 

| Nervous : Rarely, malaise, dizziness, somnolence, insomnia, and vertigo. Rare cases ot 
reversible menta) contusion, agitation Gereastos and hallucinations have been reported, 
predominantly in sever il elder patents. e cases ot reversible blurred vision si a 
change in accommodation have been reported. Rare reports of reversible involuntary motor 
disturbances have been received 
Cardiovascular; As with other H,-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia, 
bradycardia, atrioventricular block, and premature ventricular beats. 
Gastrointestinal: Constipation, diarrhea, nausea/vomiting, abdominal discomfort/pain, and rare reports 


Hepatie: In normal volunteers, SGPT values were increased to at least twice the pretreatment levels in 

6 of 12 subjects receiving 100 mg q.i.d. intravenously tor 7 days. and in 4 of 24 subjects receiving 50 

mg @..d, intravenously for 5 . There have been occasional reports of hepatitis, hepatocellular or 

hepatocanalicular or mixed, with or without jaundice. In such circumstances, ranitidine should be 

immediately discontinued. These events are usually reversible, but in exceedingly rare circumstances 

death has occurred 

etal: Rare reports of arthralgias and myalgias. 

: Blood count changes (leukopenia, depen ng pom and thrombocytopenia) have occurred 

in a few patients. These were usually reversible cases of agranulocytosis, pancytopenia, sometimes 
marrow hypoplasia, and aplastic anemia and exceedingly rare cases of acquired immune hemolytic 

anemia have been reported. 

: Controlied studies in animals and man have shown no stimulation of any pituitary hormone 

Zantac and no antiandrogenic activity, and cimetidine-induced gynecomastia and impotence in 
hypersecretory patients nave resolved when Zantac has been substituted However, occasional cases of 
Seyaercsoorg impotence. and loss of libido have been reported in male patients receiving Zantac, but 

incidence did not differ from that in the general population. 

Rash. including rare cases of erythema multiforme, and, rarely, alopecia. 
Other: Rare cases of hypersensitivity reactions (e.9., bronchospasm, fever, rash, eosinophilia), 
anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema, and small increases in serum creatinine. 

- There has been limited experience with overdosage Reported acute ingestions of up to 
18 9 oraly have boon associsted wit wapsion sdvare eflacts SEO! © ios ol ook and bypennelon 
= me experience (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). In addition, abnormalities of gait and hypotension 

nm . 

When overdosage occurs, the usual measures to remove unabsorbed material from the 

tract, clinical Pleven and supportive beet 7) should be employed. 

Studies in dogs receiving dosages of Zantac® in excess of We pop lage chemo 
tremors, vomiting, and rapid respiration. Single oral doses of 1,000 mg/kg in mice and rats were not 
lethal. Intravenous LDsp values in mice and rats were 77 and 63 mg/kg, respectively 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: (See dared precios information in Zantac® product labeling) 
Dosage Adjustment for Patients Impaired Renal Function: On the basis of experience with a 
(youn ol seins wah suveraly impelved renal ncn Read ed ay or 10 
Nn patients with a creatinine clearance <50 mL per minute is 150 mg or 10 mL (2 teaspoontuls 
equivalent to 150 mg of ranitidine) every 24 hours. Should the patient's condition require. the 
frequency of may be increased to avery 12 hours or even further with caution. Hemod! 
reduces the level of circulating ranitidine. Ideally, the dosing schedule should be adjusted so that the 
timing of a scheduled dose coincides with the end of hemodialysis. Apri 1995 
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THE BENDER TS OF ZANTAC IN ACID REFLUX DISEASE 


| RL) 


Nothing seemed to help 
my heartburn. And it 
kept getting worse. 


| TRIED OVER-THE-COUNTER MEDICINES, 

BUT THEY DIDN’T REALLY HELP MY HEARTBURN PAIN. 
As time went by, my symptoms got worse. | started getting 
heartburn pain 3 to 4 times a week. The burning sensation 
in my chest was so painful, | would often wake up at night. 
| didn’t realize my symptoms might be a sign of a serious 
medical condition. 


| SHOULD HAVE SEEN MY DOCTOR SOONER. 
But between working at the surgicenter, taking care of my 
family, running a hot line for troubled teens, and helping 
out at church events, | never seemed to find the time. 
One afternoon, my heartburn pain was so bad, | just 
had to call my doctor. 


MY DOCTOR SAID MY FREQUENT HEARTBURN — 
WAS CAUSED BY ACID REFLUX DISEASE. 
He explained that lifestyle changes plus 
prescription medication could help me. He 
advised me to avoid certain foods and bedtime 
snacks, and to elevate the head of my bed. And 
he prescribed ZANTAC...which relieved my 
heartburn pain. 


When | finally went to my 
doctor, he prescribed ZANTAC. 
And now, I’m pain free. 


ZANTAC IS AVAILABLE ONLY BY PRESCRIPTION. 


The following side effects have been most frequently 
reported by patients being treated with ZANTAC: 
headache, sometimes severe; abdominal discomfort/pain; 
nausea and vomiting; constipation; and diarrhea. Your 
doctor or other health care professional can provide you 
with more information on other possible side effects. 


FOR ME, ONLY ZANTAC IS ZANTAC 


S. Zantac GELoose 


ranitidine HC/ 150 mg capsules 


To receive more information about heartburn and 
acid reflux disease, call toll free: 


1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 


See additional important information on adjacent page. 
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Stopping smoking can be a burden for you. 


When you stop smoking, 
you're likely to feel tense, ner- 
vous, irritable, anxious — even 
eat more. You may think it’s 
purely psychological, but it’s 
also physical. It’s caused by 
your body craving nicotine — 
physically craving nicotine. 
And Habitrol can help relieve 
those cravings. 

Habitrol is a nicotine patch, 
available only by prescription 
from your doctor. It replaces 


some of the nicotine you're not 


getting from cigarettes and 
helps lessen the effects of your 
withdrawal symptoms. When 
used as part of a comprehensive 
behavioral smoking cessation 
program, Habitrol has been 
clinically proven to increase 
the chances of quitting smoking 
in the critical first three 
months. That’s when the nico- 
tine withdrawal symptoms force 
many people back to smoking. 

Remember how stressed 


out and anxious you felt the last 


time you tried to quit? And 
how you thought it was purely 
psychological and there was 
nothing that could help you? 
Well, now you know it’s also 
physical and there is something 


that can help you. Habitrol. 





Important Information 
You Should Know 
Habitrol is a drug indicated 
as an aid to smoking cessation 
for the relief of nicotine with- 


drawal symptoms. Its effective- 





Habitrol helps lighten your load, 


ness has been established only 
as part of a comprehensive 
behavioral smoking cessation 
program. It won't work for 
everyone. In studies during the 
first 3 months after quitting, 
Habitrol has been shown to 
increase the chances of stop- 
ping smoking. Long-term stud- 
ies of Habitrol haven't been 
conducted. It shouldn’t be used 
for more than 3 months. 


Habitrol, like 


contains nicotine, so stop smok- 


cigarettes, 





ing completely before starting 
Habitrol. And do not smoke or 
use anything with nicotine 
while on it. If you’re pregnant 


or nursing (nicotine could 
cause fetal harm) or have heart 
disease, or other conditions, 
ask your doctor about other 
ways to stop smoking. If you're 
taking prescription medicine or 
under a doctor’s care, ask your 


doctor about the potential risks 


Habitrol. Habitrol hasn't 
been studied in pregnant 


| women or in patients under 18. 
Used and unused Habitrol sys- 
tems should be kept out of the 

| reach of children and pets. 


Turn page for additional 


important information. 
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Nicotine Transdermal Syste 





Habitro! ° 
(nicotine transdermal system) 


Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 


IMDICATIONS AND USAGE 

Habivcl treatment is indicated as an axd to smoming cessation for the relie! of nico- 
tire withdrawal symploms Habiétro! Treatment should be used as a part of a compre: 
hensive behanocal smoicing Cessation program The use of Hapitrol systems tor 
longer than 3 months has not been studied 

CONTRAINDICA TIONS 


Use of Habitro! systems is contrandicated wn patents with hypersensitrty or allergy 
$0 nicotine oF to any of the components of the therapeutic system. 


Nicotine trom any source can be tone and addichve Smoiong causes lung cancer, neat 
Gisease emphyserra, anc eray adversely aac! Pee fetus and Pe pregnant woman For 
any srckes_ enh or without concomitant disease or pregnancy, fhe risk ol nicotine 
replacement in a smoking cessaion progam should be weghed agarest the narard ot 
continued smoking whole using Habito! systems. and the aelnood of acveviny cessa 
Son of smoking witout nicotine replacement 


Pregaancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be harmful to the fetus. containes n00- 
fine, hydrogen cyamde. and carbon monoxde Nicotine has been shown in ani- 
mal studies to cause fetal harm It is therefore presumed that Habitrol treatment 
Can cause fetal harm when admunestered to a pregnant woman The effect of nico- 
tine Gelevery by Habitrot systems has not been examined in pregnancy (see PRE 
CAUTIONS. Other Effects) Therefore. pregnant smokers should be encouraged 
10 atlempl cessation using educabonal and behavioral interventions Detore using 
pharmacological approaches. it Hatetrol Merapy is used during pregnancy, or # 
the patent becomes pregnant while using Habitrol treatment, the pabent should 
be apprised al the potentia! hazard to the fetus. 

Satety Mote Concerning Children 

The amnovets of mcotine Fat 3° tolerated by adult smokers can produce symplons of 
poisoning and could prove fatal t Habirol systems are applied of ingested by cfel- 
dren oF pets Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) ol thew initiat 
rug content. Therefore. paherts should be caubored to keep bot used and unused 
Habitrot systems out ol the reach of chadren and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patent should be urged to stop smoking completely when initiating Habetro! 
therapy. Patients should be svioemed frat & they continue to smoke while using 
Hatitrol systems, ey may expenence adverse effects de to peak nicotine levels 
ughe Pan those experienced Irom smoking alone. It there «s a clicalty significant 
ncrease in cardovescular or othes effects attributable to nicotine. the Habstvo! dose 
should be reduced o* Habilrol treatment cisconbrued (see WARNINGS) 
Physicans should anbiopate tral concomitant medicahons May need Cosage 
adjestment (98¢ Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habirol systems beyond 3 moni by pahents who stop smoking 
should be discouraged because the chronic consumphon of nicohine by ary route 
can be harmiyl and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: |") \2.week open-label dermal ertabon anc sersihvahon Study 
of Habérol systems. 22 ol 223 patients exhibsted cetirte erythema at 24 hours after 
sephicabon Upon rechalienge 3 patents exhioted mid to-maderate contact allergy 
Patents wih contact sensitizahon shold be cauhoned thal a serious reaction Could 
cou trom exposute 10 other necobire-containeng products or smoking In the eftcacy 
rats erythema following system removat was typically seen i about 17% of patents 
some edema in 4%. and dropouts duet to sion reactions ocourrad in 6% of patients 

Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue Ire Habitro! treatment and 
‘contact their physicians if ey experience severe oF persistent local sian reactions at 
the site of application (e 9 . severe erythema. pruntus oF edema) cr a generalized skin 
reaction (€.g. urticaria. hives, or generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: Hxtstr0! systernss we usualy well tolerated by patients wilh normal 
‘Sion, Dul may be iritating lor patients wih some skin disorders (atop oF eczema- 
fous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |" | sx: 0! "ol" 

n pahents with certam cardovascular and perigheral vascular deseases 
should be weighed against the Denetits of including nicobne replacement in 3 sinok- 
ing cessation program for them Specifically. patients with coronary heart disease 
(history of myocarcia infarction and/or angina pectorts). serious cardiac arrhy\- 
mas, o# vasospastic cbseases (Buerge’s disease, Pringmeta’s vanant angina} should 
e caretully screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement is prescribed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with ie use ct Habitrol tealment was 
reported occasionally. serious cardiovascutar symptoms occur with Habitrol breat- 
ment, & should be dacontinued 

Hateira! treatment should generally not be used in pabents Curing the enmedure 
post-myocardaal intarction period. patents with serious arytwmas. ard pabents with 
Severe OF worsening angina pectons 
Renal or Hepatic insufficiency: 'e phurmacchnehcs of nicotine Nave Nol Ober 
‘Studied in the elderly oF 1 patients with renal or hepatic enparment However. given 
thal nicotene 15 extensively metabolized and Mat ¢s total system Clearance is depen- 
Gent on liver blood flow. some influence of Nepatic impairment on Gtug kines 
(reduced clearance) should be anticipated Only severe renal impanmert would be 
‘expected to aftect the clearance of recotine oF its metabolites trom fhe csrcutahon 
Endocrine Diseases: H3)\10) \"ea0TeN! Showd be used wih caution i" 
pabents wilt Myperthyrcedism. pheochromocytoma or chabetes 
‘singe nicotine causes the release of catecholamines by the adrenal medulla 
Peptic Ulcer Disease: Nicole celays "eabng  peobc vices Cesease. Nerelore 
Habitrol reatment should be used with caubon in patients wit active pepbc wloees 
and oniy when the benefits cf cluding nicotine replacement in a smoking Cessabon 
rogram outweigh the risks 
Accelerated Hypertension: v0)" Cons hutes 4 1sk Lacior tor development of 
maligrant hypertension in patents with accelerated hypertension. Meretore. Habitrol 
‘realest should be used wih caution in hese patients anc only when the benefits of 
including nicotine replacement in a smoiong cessabon program cutwergh the risks. 
Information for Patients 
A palent instruction sheet is included in the package of Habstrol systems dispensed 
to the patent It contans enportat intormabon anc westructions on how to use and 
Gespose of Habitral systems properly. Patents should be encouraged to ask Ques 
tons of he physician ard pharmacist. Pabents must be advised to keep both used 
and unused systems out of the reach of chuikdeen and pets 


Drug Interactions 

Smotung cessation wih or without nicotine replacement may ater the pharmacokt 

netics of certam concomeant medicatans 

May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking 

Acetaminophen. cattene Deinguction of hepatic 

umepramune, cxazepan enzymes on smoiang 

pertazocine. propranotol cessation 

sheophyline 

Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insusin absorption with 
smoking cessation 

Adrenergic artagonests Decrease in crculating 

(e.g. prazosin, ‘abeta'o!) catecholamines with 
smioiong cessabon 

May Require an increase in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Adrenergic agonests Decrease in circulabng 

(eg. ssapeotereno! catechotamines with 

phenylephrine) smoking Cessabion 

Mutagesesis, impairment of Fertility 


Carcinogenesis. 
Nicotine ase does not appear to be 2 carcinogen in laboratory anwnals. However 
Aicotne and ts metabolines increased the modence of lumors wi the cheek. pouches 
of hamsters and torestomach of F344 rats. respectively. when ges in combination 
wih turnor initiators. One study. which could nol be replicated. suggested that con 
Tune. the primary meabobte of nicotine may Cause lymphoreticular sarcoma # the 
large intestine rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were sot mutagenic in the Ames Satmaneig lest 
Nicotine induced repairable ONA camay: in an £ col lest system Nicobne was 
shown to be genctonc m 2 tes! system using Chanese hamster ovary celts in rats and 
rabbits, implantabon can be detayed or inhibided by reduction in DNA synthesis that 
appears to be caused by mcotine Studies Nave sown a iacrease: in lier sire in rats 
treated wAth nicotine during gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS) 
The hari effects of cogarete smoking 07 maternal anc fetal health are Cleary 
established. These inctude low birth weight. an increased rsh of spontaneous abor- 
on, and increased perinalal mortalty. The specific effects of Habitrol wealment on 
tetal devetcgyment are unknown Theretore pregnant smokers should be encouraged 
to aempt cessation using educatonal and betaworal intervenhons betore using 


aporoaches 
Spontaneous abortion uring mootine replacement Iheracy has been reported, as 
ith smoking. nicoteye 25 3 contriouting tactor cannot be excluded 
Habito! treatment stould be used during pregnancy orty it the likelihood of 
sshoking cessation jusidies the potential fish of use of racobme replacement by Pre 
patient, who may continue to smowe 


Teratogenicity 

Animal Studies: Niccline wis Shown to produce skeletal onormahbes 19 ihe of 
SpFing of race when given doses toxic to the Gams (25 mobptay P of SC) 
Maman Stadies: Nxctere ‘ecmogeroty has Pot Deen shaded n hurrwanes except 25 
a component of cigarette smoke (each ogarete smoked delivers about 1 1g Of niKD- 
tine). tt has not been possib'e to conclude whether Cagaretie smoking is teratogenic 
to humans 

Other Eftects 

Animal Studies: & cicolme Dolus (up 10 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon 
eys caused acidosis. hypercatya. and hypotension (tetal and materna! concen 
tations were about 20 limes those achieved after smoking 1 cigarette in 5 min- 
ules) Fetal breathing movements were reduced wi the felal lamb ater intra- 
venous injection of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ee (equrvaient to smoking t 
Cogarette every 20 seconds for 5 minules). LNerine Diood tow was reduced 
aout 30% after mtusion of 0 1 mafag/min nicotine tor 20 munutes to pregnant 
thesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about six cigarettes every minute for 
20 minutes) 

Manan Experience: (quite smching Quing pregrancy © Sscculed wih & 
increased rsh of spontaneous aborton. ‘ow-beth wrigt miants and pennatal mortas- 
ty Nicatine and carbon monaude are considered the most lhely meddators of these 
‘outcomes. The eflacts of cigarette smobang on fetal carhovascular parameters have 
been shadied near term Cigarettes mncreased fetal aortic Dlood flow ang heart rate, and 
decreased uterine Dicod flow and fetal Dreattung movements Habstro! freaimerit Nas 
not been studied in pregnant hurTans. 

Labor and Delivery 

Habitvol systems are not recommended to be lett on dunng labor and deirvery The 
atects of nicotine on the mother oF he telus Guting labor ae unkown 

Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Hatytrol therapy os admunistered fo nursing 
women The salety of Habitrol treatment in nursing infants has not Deen exam 
ined Nicotine passes treety ito Oreas! malt: the eik-10-plasma ratio averages 
29 Nicotine ts absorbed orally An intant has the ability to clear nicotine by 
hepatic first-pass clearance however. the efficiency of removal s probably 
lowest at birt. The nicotine concentrations in milk can be expected to be lower 
with Habdrol treatment when used as directed Inan wih cagarette soning. 35 
maternal plasma micoline concentrations are generally reduced with nicotine 
teplacement. The risk of exposure of the intant to mcctine trom Hapitro! sys: 
tems should be weighed aganst the risks associated arth Ihe infants exposure 
Jo nicoting trom continued smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure 
and contamination of breast milk wath other components of tobacco smoke) 
and trom Habito! systems alone or in combinabon with comtaved smoking 
Pediatric Use 

Habarol systems are not recommended tor use «9 Cteldren because the safety and 
eflectiveness of Hats! beatment in chiigren and adolescents who smoke have no! 
Deen evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eghn paberts over he aje of 60 pateopated in Clincal treats of Habstro! Merapy 
Habérol therapy appeared to be 2s effective i thes age Group as im younger smokers 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in he 792 panents who paricgated in cortrotied clin- 
ical tra's «6 complicated by the occurrence of Gi and CNS effects of nicotine witf- 
Canal as well as mecotine excess The actual modences of Doth are confounded by 
Concurrent smoking by many of the pahents in he tras. aten reporting adverse 
vents, the mrvestigato’s dd not attempt In ientity the cause of the synptom 
Topical Adverse Events 

The mast common adverse event assoculed wit) topical micobne 6 a short. lved 
erythema. pruntus. oF burning @ the application sie. whch was seen at least once in 
35% of patients on Habivol treatment in the climcal trails Local erythema after sys 





Jem remawal was noted at least once in 17% of patients and local edema in 4% 
Erythema generally resolved wehun 24 ours. Cutaneous Mypersensitrnty (contact 
sensibzaton) occurred m 2% of patients on Habitrol eatment (see PRECAUTIONS. 
Aliesgec Reactions) 

Probably Causaily Reisted 

The folowing adverse events were repotad mee brquenty m Hairo-treaed paerts 
‘han placebo-treated paferts of exhitvied a dose response in chinacal rats 
Digestive system ~ Darthea”. ovspepsia” 

MouthyTooth dsorders - Dry mouth 

Musculoskeletal system ~ Artnraiga”. myziga” 

Nervous system ~ Adnonnal dreams}. somnoience? 
Frequencies for 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of pasents 

tReported in 1% to 3% of patents. 

Unmaries reported in < t% of patients 


Causal Relationship Unknows 

Adverse everts reported in Hatutrol- and placebo-realed paents at about he same 
feequency in clinical trials ave listed below. The cheat significance of the assooe- 
tion between Habitrol treatment and these events 6 unknown. dul Mey ae reported 
35 Wetting sntoemahon for te chica 

Body a a whole - Allergy? back pant 

Cardiovascula: system - Hypentensiont 

Ongestve system — Abgirenal panit constgahont nausea’ wording 
Nervous system — Dizziness” concentration enparedt. Neadacte (18a) soma” 
Respiratory system — Cough mcreased?. pharyagiist, smusts 
{Urogenital system — Dysemenarmea” 

Frequencies for 21 mgiday system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patents 

Reported in 1% 40 3% of patients. 

Unmarked if reportes in < 1% of patents 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Habitro’ systems are likely to have 2 low abuse polenta based on derences between « 
and cigarettes in four Curactenistics commonly conscteeed important in contriouting to 
abuse much siower atisorplion, much smialies fiuchasbons on blond levels, lower toad 
levels of micoline, and less frequent use (|. once Gay) 

Dependence on nicotine polactiies Cheweng gum repkacemert therapy hes O2en 
reported Such dependence might also occur from transference to Habtrot systems 
of tobacco-based nicotine dependence The use of the system beyond 3 months hes 
not Deen evaluated and should be discouraged 

To minimize the risk of dependence. patients should be encouraged lo widow 
(padually trom Habsivo! teatmern after 4 to @ weeks of usage Recommended dose 
NeduCHON 1S tb progressively dacease the dose every 210 4 wenks 
OVERDOSAGE 





The effects of axpiying Several Habero! systems samukaneously oF of swalicanng 
Habitya’ systems ate unknown ( see WARNINGS Satety Note Concerming Cheigeen) 
The oral LO or racotine in rodents waries with species Dut is in excess of 24 
mg/g, death is Cue 19 respiratory paralys's. The oral minimum lethal dase of co 
fine in dogs is greater than § mang The oral minimum acute lethal cose for nicotine 

le human adults 1s reported to he 40 to 60 mg (<} maykg} 

Two of thee Habero! 30 con? systems in capsules ted to dogs wegting 8-17 ag 
were emetic. but did not produce ary other significant clinical signs. The admunestra 
thon of these patches comesponds to about 6-17 mg/kg ol nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Habitro! systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acute nicotine posoning meiudng pallor cold sweat 
nausea. Salvanion. vomiting, abdominal pain, diarrhea. headache. cuziness. dis- 
turbed hearing and vision. Iremor, mental contusion. and weakness Prostaon 
hypotension. and respuratory tailute may ensue with large overdoses Lethal 
doses produce convulsions quickly and death ‘follows as a resuil of peripheral or 
central respiratory patalysis Or. less trequently, cardiac tailure 
Overdose From Topical Exposere 
The Habitrol system Should be removed imerestatiely d the pahent shows sigrs of 
overdosage and the patient showid seek immediate medical care The skin surface 
May be flushed with water and dned No soap should be used since i may ncrease 
Micotine absorpbon Nicotine wall coninue to be delevered into Ine bloodstream for 
Several hours ater removal of the system because of a depot of nicotine in the son, 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habarol systems sould be refered to 3 Nealth care tacvity tor 
management, Due to the possibility of micobne- induced seizes. activaled charcnat 
should be administered. In unconsmous panents eth a secure away erstil actival 
td charcoal via nasogastric tube A saline cathartic or sorbitol added to the tas! dose 
of achvated charcoal may speed gastontesbral passage ol Ihe system Repeated 
doses 0 activated charcoal sould be admunwstered as long 2s the system reenains in 
the gastointestinal tract since it will conbrue 10 release recotine for many hours 
Management of Nicotine Porsoning 
Other supportive maasures include Gazepam or barbiturates lor seuwses. aropne tor 
eacessive bronchus secretions Cx diarrhea respwratory Support for respucabory tere, 
and egorous fhad sugpart tor hypotension and candovascuks colipse 
Safety and Handling 
Habirol systems can be a dermal irrtant and can cause contact! sensization 
Aithough exposure of health care workers bo nicotine from Habixo! systems should 
De minenal, cate should be taken to avord unnecessary Contact wi active systerns. 
i active systems are handled, wast with water alone. since soap may crease 
nicotine absorphon Do not touch eves. KEEP OUT OF REACH OF CHILDREN. 
When the used system ts removed trom the sien. should be folded over and placed 
the protective pouch whch contained the new system. The used system souls De 
immediately disposed ot in such a may to prevent ts access by chksien or pets Soe 
patient infoermaiion for turer cirections tor handling and disposal 
How to Store 
Oo nat store above 86°F (30°C) because Habitrol systems are sensitive to heat A 
Saght Giscolorabon of the system is not significant 

Do not store unpouched Once removed trom the protective pouch, Hatotrct sys 
ws should be applied prompbly Since nicotine volatile and Ihe system may lose 
strength 
The use of this product is covered by US. patent No 4.597.981. #665034 
CAUTION: Fedeca! law prohibits Crspensing wehoul prescription 
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The summer of ’85 


It's 1885. A young man of 33, 
Charles Everest, arrives at 
Liverpool in England after a gru- 


Vaevin O12 S é., elling voyage from the United 


e 


States. Ships from all over the 
PsN Yal oA world vie for space at the busy 

Astra Bas m™ docks. His challenge: to sell a 
new kind of product—petro- 
leum lubricants—to the coun- 
try’s growing manufacturing 
industries. It began with a 
branch of a company called 
Vacuum Oil—a predecessor of today's Mobil Corporation. Within a short 
time, this vanguard salesman is calling for more supplies and sending 
back very favorable reports about the British Isles. 

A hundred and ten years later, Mobil employs over 2,500 people in 
successful businesses throughout the United Kingdom. Nearly every 
major U.S. company has operations there. The U.S. invests more in the 
U.K. than any other country in the world. Of the 225 billion U.S. dollars 
invested overseas, almost half is invested in the U.K. Thanks to a hos- 
pitable business climate, overseas investment in the U.K. has flourished 
and the commercial partnership between our two countries has never 
been stronger. Consider the reasons: 

@ Free-market policies that create an exceptional platform for 
growing businesses—one in which overseas companies are treated no 
differently from British-owned firms. 

B® Tax rates among the lowest in the European Union. In particular, 
new investors are attracted by tax incentives that encourage Companies 
to stay long enough to see returns. And there are no restrictions on 
repatriating profits to the overseas parent company. 

A flexible employment environment, with an abundant supply of 
talented, educated and highly productive people. 

@ Highly developed service industries. Transportation infrastruc- 
ture is modern; some would say “world class.” And telecommunications 
are sophisticated. 

A strategic geographic location with ready access to the inte- 
grated European market of over 340 million people. 

Thanks to the progressive policies of the British government, Mobil 
has a substantial petroleum marketing and refining business that sells a 
wide range of energy products to automotive, industrial, aviation and 
marine customers. There's even a state-of-the-art lubricants blending 
and distribution facility only a mile or so from where Mr. Everest's ship 
docked. We also have interests in 18 offshore fields that are producing 
record volumes of crude oil and gas. And, as a result of privatization ini- 
tiatives, our company has become the largest, independent, direct mar- 
keter of natural gas to industrial and commercial customers in the U.K. 

Like Charles Everest over a century ago, Mobil managers still send 
back positive reports on business in the U.K. And, of course, the islands’ 
rich history and culture make doing business there a rewarding experi- 
ence in the very broadest sense. To Shakespeare's description of “This 
Sceptred isle... precious stone set in the silver sea” might be added: “It's 
a good place to do business too!” 
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story of his wife Ekaterina’s sad final 
farewell to him. On ice, they performed 
with such grace, precision and unison 
that it was simply spellbinding. The deep 
love they had for each other was so evi- 
dent that sometimes I felt I was intrud- 
ing by watching them. What a devastating 
loss this is. 
Jasmine Kung 
Anaheim, California 


Trouble for Soup Kitchens 


IT IS A FANTASY THAT PRIVATE CHARITIES 
will take up the slack left by federal cut- 
backs in programs for the poor and 
elderly [Soctery, Dec. 4]. Newt Gin- 
grich’s campaign to lower taxes for the 
wealthy will result in even greater bur- 
dens being imposed on those least able to 
fend for themselves. Consider New 
Hampshire. Despite being among the 10 
wealthiest states according to income 
and having a relatively low overall tax 
burden, the state also ranks dead last 
among all states in per-capita charitable 
giving. Even more telling is that 16% of 
New Hampshire families who report 
adjusted gross income in excess of 
$200,000 also report absolutely no char- 
itable contributions. As New Hampshire 
goes, so goes the nation. 
Thomas H. Trunzo Jr. 
Orford, New Hampshire 


YOU ASK, “CAN CHARITY FILL THE GAP?” 
The answer is a resounding no. I speak as 
a representative of an active philan- 
thropic organization. What the nonprof- 
it groups should do is work in partnership 
with government to create cost-effective 
solutions to the nation’s thorniest prob- 
lems. Philanthropies and nonprofit orga- 
nizations can develop and test new, 
innovative models that address our most 
intractable societal ills, but only govern- 
ment has the resources to bring these ad 
hoe solutions to scale. 
Frank Melville, chairman 
Melville Charitable Trust 
Boston 


Forbes’ Views on Immigration 


CONTRARY TO YOUR STORY “A BRASS- 
Knuckled Gentleman” [CAMPAIGN "96, 
Dec. 4], Steve Forbes is not and never 
has been an advocate of a federal version 
of California’s Proposition 187 [which 
forbids illegal immigrants from receiving 
government benefits]. He has long sup- 
ported cracking down on illegal immi- 
gration by enforcing stricter border 
patrols and by whipping the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service into 
shape on enforcement of visa laws and 
deporting illegals immediately when 
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they are found. But he does not believe 
in throwing children of illegal immi- 
grants out of our schools. As long as they 
are here in the U.S., they should be at 
school, not roaming the streets. 
Gretchen Morgenson, press secretary 
Forbes for President 
Bedminster, New Jersey 


Whitney’s Got an Attitude 


I WAS HURT AND SOMEWHAT PEEVED AFTER 
reading your article on singer-actress 
Whitney Houston [SHow BUSINESS, 
Dec. 4]. Not only did I find out my ex- 
favorite songstress was foulmouthed, but 
| also discovered that she is a racist. She 
said the media don’t understand her, so 
“they tried to f__ with me; white Ameri- 
ca tried to f__ with me.” If white Ameri- 
ca really wanted to f__ with her, she'd 
feel it in her pocketbook. Black Ameri- 
cans aren't the only ones who buy Hous- 
ton’s albums and go to her movies. Whit- 
ney, don’t bite the hand that feeds you, it 
may strike back. 
Laureen Patriquin 
Billerica, Massachusetts 


| APPRECIATE HOUSTON AS A PERFORMER 

as well as a role model. Not only does she 

have love for God, but she also has love 
for talent. 

Janeia Okantah 

Marietta, Georgia 


POOR HOUSTON. SHE JOINS THE RANKS OF 
other people of color who blame the 
media when things aren't going their 
way, then throws in a couple of F words 
just to prove she’s as hard as her bad-boy 
husband Bobby Brown. Too bad. I once 
thought she was a class act. 
Steve Goldring 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Does this Asian model outperform famous European luxury pens? 

ee ™ . 
Fujiyama™ Ceramic Pen 
still only $39%* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


f you've ever had occasion to write with one of the famous European 

pens, you know what marvelous products they are. Writing with them 
is a joy. It is almost effortless, The pen appears to float across the paper 
even your thoughts seem to flow more freely. The substantial draw 
back, however, as with so many other nice things, is that the price of 
these luxury pens is awfully high. It’s easy to spend $150 or more on 
one of them. Our Asian friends, aided by advanced German silicon 
cartridge technology, have created their own version of these lux 
ury pens They are equally pleasing and quite similar in appearance, 
heft and feel. They have the same hi-lacquer finish, the same 
fine gold-tone accents and the same gold-plated clip as those 
famous European luxury pens The exclusive ceramic writ 
ing tip prov ties scoot effortless writing. It will never 
flatten, stall or skip, even after hardest and longest use 

The most remarkable thing about the Fujryama Ceram 
Pen is its price. We are the exclusive distributors and are 
therefore able to offer it for just $39.95, But, we have an 
even better deal: Buy tivo for $79.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments absolute- 
ly FREE ! Discard those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt tips. Write smoothly and easily, give 
character and good appearance to your writing, And make a really great buy, an even greater one If 
you take advantage of our 3-for-2 “better deal”. Get with it—get your Fujiyama Ceramic Pen(s) today! 





Fujiyama 
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FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week 


For Customer Service and for whole- 
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You don’t have 


to leave your 
own counritry to 


find third-world 
poverty. 





Just travel along the hillsides and 
down through the valleys where the 
Appalachian coal mines have been 
shut down. Sad, hungry faces of little 
children, like Amy’s, will haunt you. 

For just $21a month, Ps 
Children, Inc., you can sponsor a girl 
or boy in desperate need. You can =" 
provide food, warm clothes, health 
care, school needs. And maybe a 
toy or two. And we'll send you your 
child’s story, address and picture. 

Write or call, but please, don't look 
the other way. 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood q 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T10A5, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


() I wish to sponsor a L) boy, irl, in 
QAsia, Q) Latin America, Milldle East, 
UJAfrica, JUSA, JGreatest need. 


(-} I will give $21. a Month ($252 a year). 
fore CY the 


Enclosed is my gf for a full year 
first month (J. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 


(J Ican't sponsor, but I will help $ —___—. 
(-) Please send me further information. 











Ge Saw Zp 
() Check (LL) Am. Express ) fisa{C) MasterCard 


Gard No Expeatem Dace 








Segeer 





1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN,INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 
USS. gifts are fully tax deduct ible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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Cardizem CD and Candisense 





May Help You Live Well 


plus CardiSense may give you 
an opportunity to lead a healthier life. 
gives: 
Effective control of high blood pressure or angina 
for many people 
Once-daily dosing 
A free quarterly newsletter, CardiSense, with timely 
information on nutrition, exercise, and maintaining 
a healthy lifestyle. 
In clinical studies with Cardizem CD, the most common side 
effects, seen in less than 5.5% of patients, have been headache, 
dizziness, slow heart rate, heartbeat irregularities, and swelling 
of the ankles. Cardizem CD is not appropriate for all people, 
especially those with certain serious heart rhythm conditions. 
Make sure your health care professional knows about your 
medical history, including heart, liver, and kidney problems. 
Tell your health care professional about other medications you 
are taking because of possible drug interactions which could 
result in other potentially serious side effects. 
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Only a health care “eee authorized 
to prescribe Cardizem CD can evaluate the potential risks 
and benefits of Cardizem CD for you. 


Call for a free brochure on high blood pressure or angina, 
plus one free copy of CardiSense. 


ON CEsAsDA YT 


(d iltiazem HCl 190-,180-, 940-, 300-mg Capsules 


See important additional information on adjacent page 
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Pre sei dornatin as of April 1993 
CARDIZEM’ CD 

(diltiazem HC!) 

Capsules 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

CARDIZEM is contraindicated in (1) patients with sick sinus syndrome except in the 
presence of a functioning ventncular pacemaker, (2) with second- of third- 
degree AV biock except in the presence of a funchoning ventricular pacemaker, (3) 
patients with hypotension (less than 90 mm Hg systolic), (4) patients who have 
Gemonstrated hypersensitivity to the drug,-and (5) patents with acute myocardial 
infarction and pulmonary congestion documented by x-ray on admission 


WARNINGS 

1. Cardiac Conduction CARDIZEM prolongs AV node refractory periods without 
significantly prolonging sinus node recovery time, except in patients with sick 
sinus syndrome. This effect may rarely result in abnormally slow heart rates 
(particularly in patients with sick sinus syndrome) or second- or third-degree 
AY block (13 of 3290 patients or 0.40%). Concomitant use ot citiazem with 
Dete-blockers or digitalts may result in additive effects on cardiac conduction A 
patient with Prinzmetal’s angina developed periods of asystole (2 to $ seconds) 
after 2 single dose of 60 mg of diltiazem. 

2. Congestive Heart Failure h ditiazem has a negatire inotropic eftect in 
isolated animal tissue preparations, hemodynamic studies in humans with 
normal ventricular function have not shown a reduction in cardiac index nor 
consistent negative effects on contractility (dpdt). An acute study of oral déti- 
azem in patients with impaired ventricular function (ejection traction 24% = 
6%) showed improvement in indices of venticuiar function without signtficant 
decrease in contractile function (dp/dt). Worsening of congestive heart failure 
has been reported in patients with preexisting t of ventricular 
function. Experience with the use of CARDIZEM (ditiazem hydrocnionie) in 
combination with beta-blockers in patents with impaired ventricular function is 
limited. Caution should be exercised when using this combination 

Hypotension. Decreases in blood pressure associated with CARDIZEM therapy 
may occasionally result in symptomatic — 

4. Aeate Hepatic Injery. Mild elevations transaminases with and without 
concomitant elevation in alkaline phosphatase and bilirubin have been 
observed in clmical studies. Such elevations were usually transient and 
frequently resolved even with continued diltiazem treatment In rare instances, 
_— elevations in enzymes such as alkaline phosphatase. LDH, SGOT, 

"aid other phenomena consistent with acute hepatic injury have been 
noted. These reactions tended to occur early after therapy intiation (1 to 8 
weeks) and have deen reversible upon discontinuation of drug therapy The 
relationship to CARDIZEM is uncertain in some cases, but probable in some 
(See PRECAUTIONS ) 


PRECAUTIONS 


eae (Gittiazem bydrochloride) is extensively metabolized by the liver and 
excreted by the icdneys and in bile. As with amy drug gfven over prolonged periods, 
of renal and hepatic function should be monitored at regular 
imervals. drug should be used with caution in patients with impaired renal or 
hepatic function. In subacute and chronic Cog and rat studies designed 10 produce 
towocity, high doses of diftiazem were assocated with hepatic damage. In special 
subacute hepatic studies, oral Coses of 125 mo/kg and higher in rats were associ- 
ated with histological changes in the lever which were reversible when the drug was; 
discontinued. in dogs, doses of 20 mg’kg were also associated with hepatic 
changes, however, these bay were reversible wil continued desing 
Dermatological events (see ADVERSE REACTIONS section) may be transient and 
May disappear despite continued use of CARDIZEM. However, skin erupbons 
progressing to erythema muttitorme and/or exioliative dermatitis have also been 
poten reported. Should a dermatologic reaction persist, the drug should be 
tinued 


o 


Orug Interactions 
Due to the potential for additive effects, caution and careful titration are warranted 
in patients recelving CARDIZEM concomitantly with other known to affect 
cardiac contractility and/or conduction. (See WARNINGS. ) ologic studies 
indicate that there may be additive affects in protonging AV conduction when using 
beta-blockers or digitalis concomitantly with CARDIZEM. (See WARNINGS. ) 
As with all drugs, care should be exercised when treating patients with multiple 
medications. CARDIZEM undergoes diotranstormation by cytochrome P-450 mixed 
tunction oxidase. Coadministration of CARDIZEM with other agents which follow 
the same route of biotransformation may result in the competitne inhibition of 
metabolism Espacally in patients with renal and/or hepatic imparment, dosages 
of similarly metabolized Orugs, particularly those of low therapeutic ratio, may 
require adjustment when starting or stopping concommantly administered Githazem 
to maintain optimum therapeutic blood levels 
Beta-blockers. Controlied and uncontrolled Gomestic studies suggest that 
concomitant use of CARDIZEM and deta-biockers is usually wel tolerated, Dut 
available data are not sufficient to predict the effects of concomitant treatment n 
patients with left ventricular dystunction or cardiac conduction abnormasties 
Administration ot CARDIZEM (diltiazem hrydrochioride) concomeantiy with propra- 
polo! in five normal volunteers resulted in increased propranoic! levels in all 
subjects and dicavailability of propranolol was increased appronomately 50%. In 
vitro, propranolol appears to be displaced trom its binding sites by citiazem It 
combination therapy i$ mitigted of withdrawn in Conjunction with opranctol, an 
adjustment in the propranolol dose may be warranted. (See WARNINGS ) 
Cimetidine. A study in six healthy volunteers has shown a significant increase in 
peak citiazem plasma levels (58%) and area-under-the-curve (53%) after a 1-week 
Course of cimetidine at 1200 mg per day and a single dose of dhiazem 60 mg 
Ranitidine produced smaller, nonsigniticant increases. The effect may be mediated 
by cimetidine’s known innidstion of hepatic cytochrome P-450, the enzyme system 
responsible for the first-pass metabolksm of diltiazem. Patients currently recetving 
diiazem therapy should be caretully monitored for a c in pharmacological 
effect when inifiating and discontinuing therapy with cimetidine. An adustment in 
the ditiazem cose may be warranted 
Digitalis. Administration of CARDIZEM with digoxin in 24 healthy male subjects 
increased plasma Gigoxin concentrations approximately 20%. Another investigator 
found no mcrease 1 digoxn levels in 12 patients with coronary artery cisease. 
Sines there have been conflicting resus regarding the effect of digoxin levels, it is 
recommended that sin levels De montored when initiating, adjusting, and 
discontinuing CARDIZEM therapy to avoid possible over: or under-digitalization 
(See WARNINGS } 
Anesthetics. The depression of cardiac contractility, conductivity. and automaticity 
35 well a the vascular Gilation associated with anesthebcs may be potentiated by 
calcium channel dlockers. When used concomitantly, anesthetics and caloum 
Dlockers should be titrated carefully 

A pharmacokinetic interaction between diftazem and cyclosporine 
has been observed during studies evvotving renal and cardiac transplant patients 
In renal and cardiac transplant recipients, 2 reduction of cyclosporine dose ranging 
from 15% to 48% was necessary t0 maintain cyclosporine trough concentrations 
similar to those sean prior to the addition of ditiazem. It these agents are to be 
administered concurrently, cyclosporine concentrations should be monitored 
especially when ditazem therapy & initiated, adjusted, or discontinued. 
The effect of cyclosporine on Gitarem plasma conoentratons has not been evaluated 
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Carbamazepine. Concomitant administraton of diltiazem with carbamazepine Nas 
been reported to result in elevated serum levels of carbamazepine (40% to 72% 
increasa), resulting in toxicty in some cases. Patients receiving these drugs 
concurrently should be monitored for a potential drug interaction 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis. Impairment of Fertility 

A 24-month study in rats at oral dosage levels of up to 100 mp/kg/day and a 
21-month study in mice at oral dosage levels of up to 30 mg/kg/day showed no 
evidence of carcinogenicity. There was also no mutagenic response in vitro oF in 
vivo in mammalian cel assays or im vitro in Dacteria. No evidence of impaired 
fertility was observed in 2 study performed in male and femade rats at ora dosages 
of up to 100 mg’kp/day. 


Category t Reproduction studies have been conducted in mice, rats, and rabbits. 
Administration of doses from five to ten times greater (on a mg/kg Dasis) 
than the daily recommended wtic dose has resulted in embryo and fetal 
vethality, These doses, in some studies, have been reported to cause skeletal abnor- 
malities. in the perinatal/postratal studies, there was an increased incidence ot stil- 
births af doses of 20 times the human dose or greater. 

There are no well-controlled studies in pregnant women: therefore, use CARDIZEM 
spore vou SEY 8 Pee benefit justifies the potential risk to the 

us. 


ee is excreted in human milk. One report that concentrations in 
breast mik may approximate serum levels. If use of CARDIZEM is deemed essen- 
tial, an alternative method of intant teeding should be instituted. 


Podiatric Use 
Safety and effectiveness in children have not been estabkshed 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Serious adverse reactions have been rare in studies carried out to date, but it 
should be recognized that patients with impaired vantricular funcbon and carciac 
conduction abnormaltes have usually Deen excluded from these studies 

The following table presents the most common adverse reactions in 
placebo-controlied angina and Mypertension trials in receiving CARDIZEM CO 
up to 360 mg with rates in placebo patients shown for comparison. 


CARDIZEM CD Capsule Placebo-Controtied 

Angina and Hypertension Trials Combined 
CardzemCO — Placedo 

Adverse Reactions (n=607) (n=301) 

Headache 54% 5.0% 

Dizziness 3.0% 30% 

Bradycardia 3.3% 13% 

AY Block First Degree 33% 0.0% 

Edema 26% 1.3% | 

ECG Abnormality 1.6% 23% 

Asthenna 18% 17% 








In clinical trials of CARDIZEM CD capsules, CARDIZEM tablets, and CARDIZEM SR 
capsules invobang aver 3200 patents, the most common events (1, greater than 
1%) were edema (4.6%), headache (4.6%), daziness (3.5%), asthenia (26%), 
first AV block (2.4%), bradycardia (1.7%). flushing (1.4%), nausea (1.4%) 
and rash (1.2%) 

In addition, the following events were reported infrequently (less than 1%) in 
angina oF hypertension tnals 

Cardiovascular. Angina, arrhythmia, AV block (second- or third-degree), bundle 


branch block, con heart failure, EOG abnormalities, hypotension. paipita- 
tions, syncope, tachycardia, ventncular extrasystoles 
Nervous ‘Abnormal dreams, amnesia, depression, gait abnormality, hallu- 


Cinations, insomnia, nervousness, paresthesia. personabty change, somnolence 
tinnitus, tremor 

Gastrointestinal: Anorexia, constipation, diarrhea, dry mouth, cysgeusa, 
dyspepsia, mild elevations of SGOT, SGPT, LOH, and alkaline phosphatase (see 
hepatic warnings), thirst, vomiting, weight increase 

Dermatological: Petechiae. photosensitrvty, pruritus, urticaria 

Other: Ambtyopia, CPK increase. dyspnea, epistaas, eye artation, hyperglycemia, 
aye impotence, muscle cramps, nasal congestion, nocturia, osteoartic 
ular pain, polyuria, sexual difficulties 

The following postmarketing events have been reported intrequenity in patients 
receiving DIZEM: alopecia. erythema multitorme, exfoliative dermatitis. 
extrapyramidal symptoms, gingwal tryperplasia, hemolytic anemia, increased 
bleeding time. a. purpura, retinopathy, and thrombocytopenia. In addition. 
events such as myocardial infarction have been observed which are not readily 
distinguishable from the natural history of the disease in these patients. A number 
of welledocumented cases of generalized rash, characterized as leukocytociastic 
vasculitis, have been reported However, a definitive cause and effect retationship 
between these events and CARDIZEM therapy is yet to be established 
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CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 
INFORMATION 


Our concern with 
quality can be seen in our 
customer service, where 
people like yourself 
are always our highest 
priority. 


OUR CUSTOMER SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVES CAN HELP YOU WITH: 


¢Renewing Your Subscription: 
We will automatically notify you 
by mail when your subscription 
is nearing expiration. You can also 
refer to your magazine label for 
your expiration date 


Gift Subscriptions: It's easy and 
convenient to send gift subscrip- 
tions to friends and family any 
time of the year. 


¢Change of Address: If you are 
moving or taking a vacation, wed 
be happy to change your address 
or suspend service temporarily. 


Removal From Mailing List: 
Occasionally, we make our sub- 
scription list available to reputable 
companies and organizations 
whose products and/or services 
may be of interest to you. Just let us 
know if you prefer not to receive 
mailings from these companies. 


«Other Questions About Your 
Subscription: We will gladly help 
you with these and any other 
questions you may have concerning 
your subscription. 





TIME Customer Service 
P.O. Box 60009 
Tampa, FL 33660-0009 


OR CALL TOLL-FREE: 


1-800-843-TIME 
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Open and Shut Case, Part 2 
For the second time in a 
month, the Federal Govern- 
ment was forced into a partial 
shutdown after budget talks 
between congressional Re- 
publicans and the White 
House collapsed. President 
Clinton accused the G.o.P. of 
wanting to make “deep and 
unconscionable cuts in 
Medicare and Medicaid.” 
Senator Robert Dole retort- 
ed, “I don’t think he’s telling 
the American people the 
truth.” The two sides could 
not agree on when to restart 
negotiations. 


Alas! Count Us In 
Sidelined, as it has customari- 
ly been whenever the Com- 
mander in Chief has decided 
to commit U.S. troops 
abroad, a deeply ambivalent 
Congress voted on a jumble 
of Bosnia resolutions. The net 
effect of the House and Sen- 
ate actions was to express full 
support for the U.S. troops 
who will be sent on the NATO 
peacekeeping mission but to 
register deep reservations 
about the deployment. 


A Hardy Constitution 
It's not easy to tinker with 
the work of the nation’s fh 
founders. For the third time For THE Court TV AppIct WHO Has EVERYTHING: Forget the royal wedding 
this year, Congress failed to and the Queen’s Jubilee; the 1995 event to commemorate is the O.J trial 
pass a Republican-sponsored 5; 
amendment to the U.S, Con- 
stitution. The Senate fell 
three votes short of the two- 
thirds majority needed to ap- 
prove an amendment ban- 
ning physical desecration of 
the U.S. flag, which oppo 
nents argued was antithetical 
to free speech. Proposed 
amendments requiring a bal- 
anced budget and congres- 
sional term limits have also 
failed. 


Pe 


A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 


Nine Kentucky women in prison for killing or 
trying to kill the men who were abusing them got 
a Christmas pardon from outgoing Governor 
Brereton Jones on his last day in office. Some of 
the women, who range in age from 22 to 54, be- 
longed to the Battered Offenders Self-Help 
Group at the Kentucky Correctional Institution 
for Women and had collaborated in making a 
quilt, left, that tells their stories. Last summer the 
Governor saw their handiwork displayed at the 
state fair in Louisville. He was “moved to tears,” 
says Marsha Weinstein, director of the Kentucky 
Commission on Women. 


Whitewater Impasse 

The confrontation sharpened 
between the Senate White- 
water committee and the 
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P.R. COUP OF THE 
YEAR: The Colin 
Powell presidential 
campaign/book tour. 
Runner-up: The Newt 
Gingrich presidential 
campaign/book tour 


SECOND ACT OF 
THE YEAR: Court 
star Michael Jordan, 
Runner-up: Court star 
Monica Seles 


RISING STAR OF 
THE YEAR: Alicia 
Silverstone. Runner- 
up: Edward Burns, 
ethnic auteur of The 
Brothers McMullen, 
made for $25,000 


COMEBACK OF 
THE YEAR: Jay Leno, 
with the help of danc- 
ing Itos and a CBS 
slump. Runner-up: 
Philippine Congress- 
woman Imelda Marcos 


PLANET OF THE 
YEAR: Jupiter, probed 
by Galileo. Runner-up: 
GL229B, superplanet/ 
proto-star eyed by 
Hubble telescope 


INESCAPABLE AD 
CAMPAIGN OF THE 
YEAR: Windows 95. 
Runner-up: The A- 
Beatles-C! Network 


BENEFICIARY OF 
THE YEAR: Anna 
Nicole Smith, widow 
of oilman J. Howard 
Marshall. Runner-up: 
Yeshiva University, 
willed millions for 
women’s education by 
a frugal IRS auditor 


OCCULT INCIDENT 
OF THE YEAR: Nu- 
merologist Louis Far- 
rakhan tums Million 
Man March into Psy- 
chic Friends Network 
Runner-up: CIA spikes 
paranormal research 


FUGITIVE OF THE 
YEAR: Nature lover/ 
budding author Una- 
bomber. Runner-up: 
Ex-President Carlos 
Salinas of Mexico 
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WINNERS @ LOSERS 


P.R. CALAMITY OF 
THE YEAR: Dull San 
Francisco mayor Frank 
Jordan campaigning 
from a shower stall. He 
lost. Runner-up: White 
House guards wearing 
rubber gloves while es- 
corting gay officials 


SCAPEGOAT OF 
THE YEAR: Gangsta 
rap. Runner-up: lmmi- 
grants, legal or not 


ASSORTED NUTS 
OF THE YEAR: 

U.S. “militias.” Run- 
ner-up: Israeli settlers 


LADIES’ MAN OF 
THE YEAR: Ex-Sena- 
tor Bob Packwood. 
Runner-up: Ex-Repre- 
sentative Mel Reynolds 


RECALL OF THE 
YEAR: Philip Morris 
cigarettes, because of 
a health hazard ... in 
the filters. Runner-up: 
Winnie-the-Pooh pull 
toys with a child- 
choking string 


FADE-OUT OF THE 
YEAR: Lech Walesa, 
electrician-turned-ex- 
Polish President. Run- 
ner-up: Pete Wilson, 
Governor who hoped 
to turn U.S. President 


THE YEAR: Barry 
Diller. 1994: Tries for 
Tiffany Network. 1995: 
Gets Home Shopping 
Network. Runner-up: 
Rupert Murdoch 


THUG OF THE 
YEAR: Sani Abacha, 
leader and executioner 
of shell-shocked Nige- 
rians. Runner-up: 
Ratko Mladic, the Serb 
who makes Milosevic 
look like a moderate 


FORGOTTEN MAN 
OF THE YEAR: 
Robert Vesco, Water- 
gate-era outlaw, 
whose arrest caused 
barely a ripple. Run- 
ner-up: ... We forget 
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White House over access to 
the notes of a 1993 White- 
water meeting attended by 
White House lawyers and 
Bill Clinton’s personal 
lawyers. Rejecting a last- 
minute White House com- 
promise, the committee vot- 
ed along partisan lines to ask 
the full Senate to enforce a 
subpoena for the notes. Un- 
less one side or the other 
blinks (Clinton is asserting 
attorney-client privilege), the 
issue could soon be headed 
for the courts. 


A Royalty Pain 

The House ethics committee, | 
which has been investigating 
the finances of Speaker Newt 
Gingrich, proposed altering 

the chamber’s rules to bring 
book royalties under the 
$20,040-a-year limit on 
members’ outside income. 

The G.o.P. leadership wants 

the change vetted in hear- 

ings, which will give Gin- 

grich more time to collect 
possible multimillion-dollar | 
revenues from his 1995 book 


| To Renew America. 


No Average Joe 

Utah Representative Enid 
Greene Waldholtz held a 
five-hour press conference to 
explain the soap-opera saga 
that has sent her skyrocket- 
ing political career into the 
tailspin of a financial and 
marital scandal. A tearful 
Waldholtz claimed she was 
conned by her husband Joe, 
who she said improperly ma- 
nipulated both their personal 
finances and her 1994 cam- 
paign funds. Waldholtz in- 
sisted she would not resign, 
though only 39% of surveyed 
Utah voters believed her ver- 
sion of events. 


Election Results 

As expected, Jesse Jackson 
Jr., son of the civil rights ac- 
tivist, handily beat his G.o.P. 
opponent for the Chicago- 
area House seat vacated by 
scandal-tainted Mel 
Reynolds. In California, Re- 
publican Tom Campbell 
turned back a Democratic at- 
tempt to link him to Speaker 
Newt Gingrich and won a 










Five million 
Americans have 


hepatitis. 


Do you? 


The hepatitis B and C viruses are more common and 
can be more infectious than the AIDS virus. Yellowing 
of the skin or eyes can signal hepatitis B and C, 
although most people have no recognizable signs or 
symptoms. Untreated, hepatitis can lead to scarring 
of the liver or even liver cancer. You are at risk for 
“hepatitis if you have been exposed to infected blood 
Or body fluids through tattooing, body piercing or 
razors or toothbrushes. Unprotected sex with 
many partners or experimentation with illicit intra- 
: venous drugs also puts you at high risk. Your doctor 
can d@ Specific tests to diagnose hepatitis B and C. 
" Get t in many cases, hepatitis can be treated. 
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| San Jose House seat, and for- 


mer Democratic state assem- 
bly speaker Willie Brown 
was elected mayor of San 
Francisco. 


An Army Probe 

Reacting quickly to the 
shooting death of a black 
man and woman in Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, and the 
arrest of three white Fort 
Bragg soldiers, two of whom 
authorities have identified as 
skinheads, the Army ordered 
a sweeping investigation into 
the extent of extremist activi- 
ties among its troops. 


Safer Skies 
In response to a series of 


| deadly crashes involving re- 


gional and commuter air- 
lines, the Federal Aviation 
Administration extended to 
the nation’s smaller airlines 
many of the tougher safety, 
training and equipment rules 
already imposed on major 
carriers. 


0.J., the Civil Trial 

O,J. Simpson’s onetime girl- 
friend, model Paula Barbieri, 
gave her deposition in the 
civil suit filed against the 
ex-football hero by the fami- 
lies of Nicole Brown Simp- 
son and Ronald Goldman. 
According to an attorney 
present, Barbieri testified 
that she left Simpson a “Dear 
John” phone message on the 
morning of the murders. 


Bosnian Peace Signed 

Bosnia and Herzegovina en- 
joyed the prospect of a 
peaceful Christmas, the first 
in nearly four years, after the 
Presidents of Bosnia, Croatia 
and Serbia signed a treaty in 
Paris. President Clinton also 
signed it, along with the 
leaders of Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia and Spain, 
at a ceremony in the Elysée 
Palace. Under the agree- 
ment, Bosnia will be parti- 
tioned into two roughly 
equal parts—one for Bosnian 
Serbs, another for a Muslim- 
Croat federation. In Bosnia, 
advance teams from NATO’s 
60,000-strong peacekeeping 
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CHRONICLES 


force were battling only 
record snows in the initial 


stages of their deployment. Th . . 
| e Year in Caricature 


Serbs Release French Pilots From Boris Yeltsin’s promises about Chechnya to Hillary Clinton’s new role and 


Just two days before the Hugh Grant’s brush with the old ae f 
? ; : lest profession, Spotlight captured the : 
treaty signing, Bosnian Serb ugi 4S e t profession, Spotlight captured the moments 


military commander General 
Ratko Mladic released two 
French pilots who were shot 
down during a NATO bomb- 
ing raid Aug. 30, Captain 
Frédéric Chiffot and Lieut. 
José Souvignet were freed af- 
ter France put intense pres- 
sure on Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic. 
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French Strikes Near an End 
France’s transportation 
nightmare moved toward an 
end as rail workers drifted 
back to their posts despite 
union calls to hold out. The 
three-week strike, led by 
transport workers, was in 
protest against proposed re- 
forms to the French social- 
security system, and in par- 
ticular a tightening of the 
retirement scheme of 
France’s 5.5 million public- 
sector workers. Following 
concessions made by Prime 
Minister Alain Juppé on the 
retirement issue, many work- 
ers voted to end the labor ac- 
tion, which had never gained 
the active support of private- 
sector employees as hoped. 
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Dissident Sentenced 
Ignoring international hu- 
man rights concerns, China 
sentenced its best-known 
dissident, Wei Jingsheng, to 
14 years’ imprisonment for 
sedition, citing his nonvio- 
lent advocacy of democratic 
reforms. Wei has already 
served 14% years in prison for 
his essays calling for political 
freedom during the 1978-79 
Democracy Wall movement. 
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Israel and Syria Resume Talks 
Israel and Syria agreed to re- 
new their peace negotiations 
on Dec. 27. The talks, which 
broke down last summer, 
could lead Syria to recognize 
Israeli sovereignty and securi- 
ty in exchange for the Golan J 7 

Heights. Also, Israel pulled out Pope John Paul Il 
of Nablus, the largest town in 
the West Bank, 48 hours 
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ahead of schedule in order to 
prevent confrontations with 
Palestinians. 


Hello, Euro 

The European Union an- 
nounced that, beginning Jan. 
1, 1999, Europe will have a 
single currency, to be called 
the euro. Germany, France 
and the Netherlands would 
probably be among the first 
to switch. Britain hasn't de- 
cided if it will take part. Un- 
der the Maastricht Treaty, 
each country must meet strict 
economic standards before it 
can join the currency union. 


SCIENCE 


Drug for Strokes 

In a medical breakthrough, a 
genetically engineered clot- 
dissolving drug, TPA, has 
been found to help prevent 
the irreversible brain dam- 
age that afflicts many stroke 
victims. Patients who re- 
ceived the drug were at least 
30% more likely than un- 
treated patients to suffer zero 
or minimal disability after 
three months. On the down- 
side: TPA carries a small risk 
of brain hemorrhage and 
must be administered within 
three hours of the stroke. 


A Boost from a Baboon 

In a highly risky experiment, 
doctors infused bone marrow 
from a baboon into John Get- 
ty, a 38-year-old man dying 
of aps, in the hope of boost- 
ing his frail immune system. 
“I know I could die from the 
treatment,” Getty said, “but I 
am certain that I will die if I 
do nothing.” 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 


The Peacock Struts Its Stuff 
In the richest deal in sports- 
television history, NBC suc- 
cessfully bid a whopping 
$2.3 billion for the right to 
broadcast the 2004 Summer 
Olympics, the 2006 Winter 
Games and the 2008 Sum- 
mer Games. The network 
also cut a risky but potential- 
ly lucrative deal with Mi- 
crosoft to create an all-news 
cable channel. 
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ROBINSON IN 1987 BLAINE IN 1951 


DIED. DARREN ROBINSON, 28, one of the Fat . 
Boys, three rotund rappers of the 1980s - 
who praised hip-hop, hedonism and high — 
cholesterol in a series of gold albums and - 
boisterous B films; of cardiac arrest during — 


a bout of the flu; in New York City. 


complaining in song of her unmarried 
state. The five minutes of adenoidal lyri- 


cism known as Adelaide's Lament made Vi- 
vian Blaine a White Way legend, so linked — 
to the character of the warmhearted show — 
girl who spoke Runyonese that she was the — 
only lead from the original run to appear in 
the 1955 movie (opposite Frank Sinatra as 


the altar-averse Nathan Detroit). 


45 YEARS AGO 


When Office Parties Were Young 


Alarmed that the rel us spirit of the 
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BRUCE IN 1976 


DIED. EVANGELINE BRUCE, 77, writer, phi- 
lanthropist and influential grand master of 
the dinner-party politics of being wife of a 
diplomat (Foreign Service fixture David 
Bruce) at home and abroad; in Washington. 


CORRIGAN IN 1944 


- DIED. DOUGLAS (“Wrong Way”) CORRIGAN, 
DIED. VIVIAN BLAINE, 74, actress; of conges- - 
tive heart failure; in New York City. In the - 
first years of the "50s, audiences were — speed 
drawn to Broadway by the singing, dancing ~ 
swirl of gamblers, cops and missionaries in - 
Frank Loesser’s Guys and Dolls, But it was © 
a lone blond in an empty nightclub who | 
stopped the show, poignantly, comically — 


88, aviator; in Orange, California. The high- 
flying Corrigan broke no records for air 
or distance but set a new standard for 
sheer gall. In July 1938 federal officials in 
New York examined Corrigan’s aircraft 
and, deciding it owed more to Rube Gold- 
berg than Orville Wright, refused to ap- 
prove his planned transatlantic flight. Cor- 
rigan agreed to return to California— but 
once in the air, headed east. Touching 
down in Ireland 28 hours later, Corrigan, 
straight-faced but twinkle-eyed, attributed 
his detour to a faulty compass. This combi- 
nation of chutzpah and heroism propelled 
him to international celebrity, leading to a 
Hollywood biopic (he played himself) and a 
lifetime of personal appearances. 


IN TIME 


season was drowning in 


a warning against hol- 


“In Chicago, Presbyterian Dr. Harrison Ray An- 


derson appealed ... ‘The Christmas party in offices and homes 


has in some places developed into a shocking situation’ 
Methodist Pastor Charles Ray Goff said, ‘Last Christmas | 
saw four girls come out of an office bu 


down the sidewalk so intoxicated they could hardly stand’ ... 


Fditorialized the Catholic Telegraph-Reg 


Cover: The Gift, a 
modern religious 
painting by Fred 
Meyer 


ilding and go reeling 


ister: ‘... The parties serve only to show 


that both the boss and his office staff can be somewhat less than human when they 


let down their hair ... ' 


such parties tend t 


> 


o lower office morals.’ ” —Dee. 25, 1950 


—By Janice M. Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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tiative from a temporarily passive President and steered the country onto a head- 
ing that the Speaker accurately proclaimed to be revolutionary. His venture is in a 
stormy mid-passage now. It may ultimately be forced back, or even sunk. Yet Gin- 
grich did the work—crude, forceful, effective—that compelled the voyage in the first 
place. It is for that reason he is TIME’s Man of the Year. 

Gingrich envisions a promised land—an America that may lie just over the horizon, 
in his cherished Third Wave Information Age, where traditional values connect to the 
future. He hopes to get to a place beyond poverty and violence and moral decay by leav- 
ing behind the welfare state and the deadening, blockheaded bureaucratic mind of 
Washington: a renewed civilization, says Newt—Norman Rockwell in the 21st century, 
a wholesome Utopia. Newt's destination has the refulgence of a never-never land—that 
is, an ideal. But in America, ideals have always been a necessary and efficient form of 
national energy. Which came first—Newt's vision of the future? Or his fierce personal 
ambition? Which one drives the other? The nearest answer may be found in W.B. Yeats’ 
line (in language prettier than Gingrich might use): “How can we know the dancer from 
the dance?” Gingrich decided not to run for President in 1996. That may be just as well. 
The polls say more than half the American people disapprove of him. His negatives 
reached critical mass just before Christmas. Whereupon Democrats began to rouse 
themselves amid the wreckage left from "94 and to tend small campfires of hope again. 

They worked on the idea of running in 1996 against one man, Newt Gingrich, a 
vividly inviting target who virtually poses for cartoons of himself. Enemies picture 
Newt as the Simon Legree of school lunches and Medicare, the golfing partner of 
capital gains, the Churchill from K Mart, the nerd pistolero of the punitive right, 
the all-purpose villain. 


F GINGRICH WERE TO RUN FOR PRESIDENT, OF COURSE, HE MIGHT BE APPLYING FOR 
a job inferior to the one he has created for himself as Speaker of the House. 
Whatever his fortunes in the polls and in the hands of a special counsel to the 
House ethics committee, Gingrich has the American genius for reinventing 
himself. The Gingrich Republicans, however, may be in danger of exercising 
their party’s perverse talent for throwing away its advantages with both hands. 
Clinton is a superb campaigner, himself a gambler with a gift for new lives. 

And Republicans underestimate him. 

Americans in 1995 kept a wary, ambivalent eye on both Clinton and Gingrich, the 
famous fraternal twins of American power, yin and yang of the Baby Boom, polar ex- 
tremes of Pennsylvania Avenue. A generation or two ago, leaders were father figures. 
For better and for worse, Clinton and Gingrich—powerful yet indefinably imma- 
ture—give off a bright, undisciplined energy, a vibration of adolescent recklessness. 

Justice Holmes judged that Franklin Roosevelt had a “second-class intelligence 
buta first-class temperament.” Newt Gingrich has a first-class intelligence that fires 
through a strangely refracted temperament that is not exactly second-class but ag- 
itated and sometimes grandiose enough to make Americans nervous. He has 
proved himself an impresario of leverage in using Congress to change America, a 
sort of hothouse genius. Americans may discover in 1996 whether Gingrich can 
evolve outward—as a truly popular leader in the open air. fa 



















DEM BONES 


The Speaker, a dinosaur 
fancier, displays the 
cast of a T. rex 
skull (on loan from 
the Smithsonian) in his 
Washington office 
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How one man changed the way Washington sees reality 


By LANCE MORROW 


EADERS MAKE THINGS POSSIBLE. EXCEPTIONAL LEADERS MAKE THEM IN~- 
evitable. Newt Gingrich belongs in the category of the exceptional. All 
year—ruthlessly, brilliantly, obnoxiously —he worked at hammering to- 
gether inevitabilities: a balanced federal budget, for one. Not so long ago, 
the idea of a balanced budget was a marginal, we'll-get-to-it-someday pri- 
ority. Other urgent work needed doing: the Clintons’ health-care program, 
for example, which would have installed elaborate new bureaucratic ma- 
chinery. Today, because of Newt Gingrich, the question is not whether a balanced- 
budget plan will come to pass but when. 

Gingrich has changed the center of gravity. From Franklin Roosevelt onward, 
Americans came to accept the Federal Government as the solution to problems, a 
vast parental presence. Ronald Reagan preached that government was the prob- 
lem. but his Administration focused mostly on the Evil Empire; it did not overturn 
the grand centralizing legacy of New Deal and Great Society. Newt Gingrich wants 
to reverse the physics, make American government truly centrifugal, with power 
flowing out of Washington, devolving to the states. 

A sometimes unlovely blur of headlong energy and pinwheeling, roughhouse 
creativity, the Speaker has transformed both the House of Representatives and the 
Speakership into unprecedented instruments of personal and political power. It has 
been an amazing performance and, for all its scattershot quality, a display of disci- 
pline that is either impressive or scary, depending on one’s sympathies. 

Having organized an insurrectionist crew in the House, Gingrich seized the ini- 
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By NANCY GIBBS and KAREN TUMULTY 








ewt Gingrich had a favorite game when he was growing up in Hum- 
melstown, Pennsylvania. His pal Dennis Yantz would pretend to beat 
him up and leave him crumpled on the curb. “When a car would pull 
up to see what was wrong,” Yantz recalls, “Newt would jump up and 
scream ‘SURPRISE!’ We would do this over and over again.” For some rea- 
son, Yantz says, Newt always wanted to be the one who played dead. 


deep trouble this Christmas, which is no sur- 
prise for one whose whole career has been a se- 
ries of near-death experiences. Between ethics 
charges and budget tantrums, he has become 
the greatest liability to the revolution he 
launched. More than half of all Americans dis- 
approve of him, not least for actually doing w hat 





The Speaker of the House finds himself in | he said he would do if given the chance. Gingric 
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it 
is suffering not only for what he has done. but 
also for how he did it. Without so much as a 
decent burial, he has killed the old order of 
American politics. No U.S. President, Democrat 
or Republican, is likely to propose spending 
more than the government earns, or expanding 
what it tries to do, for at least a generation 
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THE 100-DAY WAR 


As promised, by the end 
of the first 100 days, 
Gingrich had brought all 
items of the Contract toa 
vote, with only one 
failure—term limits 





That is why so many Democrats are re- 
tiring or defecting to the other side. It’s not 
just that government isn’t fun or noble any 
more. It’s that their brand of politics is de- 
feated, and won't be revived in their life- 
time. President Clinton has accepted terms 
that would have seemed like political sui- 
cide even a year ago: a balanced bud 
seven years and a brake on entitlement 

1ding. All that’s left are the ugly details 

The qualities that brought Gingrich this 
far are also the ones that are bringing him 
down: militance 
nerve. The year has shown him at his very 
best and his very worst. His discipline in 
pursuir 
of political talent that few people outside 


arrogance and a lot of 


s his grand design revealed a level 


56 


his inner circle ever imagined he had. To 
wield that kind of power from the House 
required that he transform a weak, discred- 
ited institution into a humming legislative 
engine that could tow the Senate and White 
House behind it. He did it with such focus 
and shrewdness that even his opponents 
were | y grateful. The House had 
been broken, and someone finally fixed it 
But sometimes he forgot who he had 
become. Under pressure he reverted to the 
pompous thug of late-night cable, the 
backbencher lobbing grenades on C-SPAN 
about sick Democrats who were enemies of 
normal Americans. He was new on the job. 
And the job, as he reshaped it, was new too. 
He didn’t realize his every remark would 
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now be measured for maturity, not feroci- 
ty. He didn’t realize that once a battle is 
won, it’s time to move graciously to the 
eace table. “I keep forgetting that all the 
ground rules have changed,” he told TIME 
last week. “I have consistently, all ye 
said things that ma 
Speaker of the House. 
And now the voters seem to agree. In 
the past 12 months, his unfavorable rating 
has shot up from 2 Now that 
they've gotten to know him better, they 
can see why he was called in the Washing- 
ton Post “the most disliked member of 
Congress.” They've learned how far he is 
willing to go to achieve his larger goals: 
shut the government down to make a point 
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to 56% 


























with the President: invite lobbyists not just 
to lobby, but to draft the laws themselves 





ve a huge tax break to his party’s allies 
it the expense of services for the poor, with 
the explanation that this what it takes 


to keep his Republican co n together 





If Gingrich and his closest disciples feel 
one great disappointment about the year 
it’s that the 
fight hz 
had hoped to spend rene 
ition. The 
1ew moral order, not just a nev 
vhich the poor w 
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l succeed where government bureaucra- 


ies have failed. However great Newt's 


HOUSE DISCIPLINARIAN 


As the government shut down in 
November, Gingrich confronted 
groups of freshmen whose 
stubbornness over the details was 
making it hard to cut a deal 


achievement in political terms, it was not 
enough for people who talked in terms of 
rearranging the moon and planets, and saw 
in Newt the chance for galactic change 


GINGRICH HAS SPENT HIS LIFE—NOT 
his adult life, but his entire life since grade 
school—believing that destiny had saved a 
seat for him. To explain why an unlikable 
man could carry out such an unlikely am- 
bition, it helps to understand some skills 
and obsessions that were planted very ear- 
ly. They had a long time to ripen 

his first taste 
of politics came when his father, Newt 
McPherson, made a deal: if he didn’t have 
to pay child support anymore, he would 


JUST 


According to his mother 


waive his parental rights and let young 
Newt's stepfather Bob Gingrich adopt the 
boy. Newt's own legal parentage was thus 
the product of a budget deal. The adults 
around him were never very respectful of 
authority or convention, He shared a room 
until he was nine with a free-spirited grand- 
mother, who had a romance late in life with 
1 mysterious government agent and taught 
Newt to read and write before he even 
started school. With an IQ of 124 by third 
grade, he did well only in the subjects that 
interested him 





lis father was a combat-hardened 
Army lieutenant colonel whose soldiers 
called him “Stoneface,” who spoke three 
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WHO'S THE DEALMAKER? 


The budget fight revealed that 
Gingrich had little experience or 
talent at actually closing a deal—and 
that Bob Dole is the acknowledged 
master of the endgame 


languages and served as an intelligence of 
ficer, but was passed over for full colonel 
twice because he didn’t hide his contempt 
for incompetent superiors. His mother was 
the gentle buddy who sometimes let her 
kids stay home from school just to be with 
mom, but would hide them in the closet at 
lunchtime when Bob came home so he 
wouldn't get Newt never openly 
challenged his father’s strict rules. He just 


angry 


ignored them 

Newt's early proposals revealed the 
Gingrich paradigm: civic progress on a 
tight budget. One day when he was 10, he 
told his mother he was going to the library 
and instead took a bus to Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, to lobby city and state officials 
about building a zoo. He pressed his cause 
for the next two years, with arguments that 
echo eerily 40 years later. “A few minutes 
conversation with Newton leaves an awed 
adult with a flying start toward an inferior- 
ity complex,” reporter Jace Bennett wrote 
in the Harrisburg Evening News. “Don’t 
you know an African lion costs only $250 
And it’s easily gotten!” argued the boy cru- 
sader. “We wouldn't even have to start out 
with the more expensive animals. And we 
wouldn’t have to start with animals that 
need houses, like reptiles, birds or some 
mammals that can’t stand heat.” Newt esti 
daily $150 
“Everything would be easy if we had acom- 





mated operating costs at 
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mittee,” he exhorted the town fathers. The 
zoo never got built, but Newt had made the 
newspapers and decided he was “hooked 
forever on public life.” 

From the age of 10 on, Gingrich lived 
the wandering life of an Army brat, learning 
early to form only those attachments that 
could travel with him. Other children, no 
surprise, found him rather strange, and he 
quickly stopped trying to prove otherwise 
He found books more reliable than friends, 
particularly tales of men who brought old 
empires crashing down and built new ones 
in their place. Everyone from Ataturk to the 
Duke of Wellington, Abraham Lincoln to 
Father Flanagan, figures somewhere in his 
pantheon. If people don’t like him, if they 
mock his aspirations or despise his princi- 
ples, he doesn’t much care—as long as they 
read about him one day. 

Gingrich doesn’t have much use for 
theories about his choice to pursue so 
much power in life. “You're trying to find 
a psychological compulsion for what in 
fact was simply a decision,” he says. “The 
decision’s not complicated. The world is 
real. Some people should do what they 
can to protect us 
Whatever happens to Gingrich, it will take 
what he has 
months: grinding down the Congress into 


I am one of those 


years to undo done in 
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THE YEAR 


HELMET MAINTENANCE 


Gingrich has to be told he is looking 


shaggy before he'll slip out for a 
cut; he arrives for work with dirty 
shirts under his arm and often lives 
on Fritos and catnaps 





a precision instrument of his personal 
power. And he has only begun. He wants 
a multivolume biography 


THE GREATER GOOD 
GINGRICH MARSHALS HIS 
completely new way: by offering his col- 


FORCES IN A 


leagues glory instead of ge yodies. It was near 
midnight on the night of Aug. 3 when Gir 
grich faced the prospect of watching the 
revolution he had plotted for 20 years stall 
before his eyes The measure he was push 
ing through the House was a crucial 1996 
spending bill designed to slice everything 
from summer-jobs programs to home- 
heating assistance. But in the byzantine way 
Congress packages its legislation, the bill 
had become laden with several measures 
involving abortion, the rare issue where 
principle promised to trump politics 

All year long Ginegric h had been able to 
hold together his Republican troops, espe- 
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cially the faithful freshmen, largely by ar- 
that their unity their 
weapon if they were out to conquer the 


guing was best 
capital. But for many members, there is no 
larger mission than the assault on abortion 
rights. Members were growing tired of go 
ing along with the Speaker; they were sul 
fering, as majority leader Dick Armey put 
it, from “greater good fatigue.” They drew 
the line that night, after 26 hours of floor 
debate, as the House moved toward a vote 
on the spending bill. Newt's high com- 
mand knew it didn’t look good. By majori 
ty whip Tom DeLay’s count, the Republi- 
can leadership had started the day fully 80 
with pre 
Gingrich still 


votes short of a majority; now 


cious time ticking away 
needed at least 10 votes. 
It was, in the words of DeLay aide John 
Feehery, “come-to-Jesus time.” This would 
be the final bill before the House adjourned 
for its month-long August recess. A defeat, in 
Gingrich’s eyes, meant that the budget bat- 
tles scheduled for the fall would suddenly 
be much, much harder. At such a moment 
as this, a traditional Speaker might have 
reached into his pocket and pulled out aw 
ter project here, an Air Force base there to 
secure the last votes he needed. But Gin 
grich has little in common with his prede 


cessors: he has never even chaired a com- 
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mittee in Congress, where he might have 
learned the brokerage business. And any- 
way the sticking point was abortion; neither 
side could be bought off. The conservatives 
had added three antiabortion amendments 
to the bill in committee; the moderates had 
responded by insisting on two of their own, 
restoring federal money for family planning 
programs and requiring states to provide 
funding for low-income women’s abortions 
in cases of rape or incest. 

Around 9 that evening, two dozen 
members of the antiabortion Family Cau- 
cus had taken the question to a higher au- 
thority. They retreated to the Tip O'Neill 
room, where they usually held their week- 
ly Bible class, and took turns reading Scrip- 
ture and praying, sometimes holding 
hands. They finally told their leaders they 
would go along with the family-planning 
money and vote for the bill. Now Gingrich 
needed the moderates to cede ground over 
the rape and incest question. “This is a time 
when the American people are looking at 
what we are doing,” he told them. Did they 
want to go home losers? 

What's more, he told them, several vul- 
nerable freshmen who opposed the bill 
had privately offered to switch their votes 
if it were necessary. Did these moderates, 
most of whom enjoyed relatively safe seats, 
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want to put the freshmen’s survival on the 
line over this? 

“I ended up voting for a bill that I 
didn’t like,” said New York Republican 
Sherwood Boehlert, “and I did so because 
of the Speaker.” The bill passed, 219 to 208. 

Gingrich called the moment “mysti- 
cal, magical.” More than any of his early 
wins, the romp through the first 100 days, 
the votes on tax cuts and regulatory re- 
form, this one was hard, a truer measure 
of whether the new ecosystem he had 
created in the House would actually work 
the way he planned. “You can’t, in a free 
society, postpone permanently major ar- 
guments,” he says, “ and the job of lead- 
ership is to manage it.” That night he 
erased decades of habit in the House: the 
habits that members are more loyal to 
their supporters than to their Speaker, 
that the real work of Congress amounted 
to the horse trading of small favors in the 
committee room, that freshmen in Con- 
gress are about as powerful as the door- 
keepers, that the House is where bold 
schemes come to die. 


HOUSE IMPROVEMENTS 

IN THE AREAS OF HIS GREATEST SUCCESS, IT 
was Newt the professor at work, a careful 
student of power who recognized that if he 
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hoped to change the world, he would need 
to change the Congress first. His problem 
was that the House was never intended to 
be very powerful; the Founding Fathers 
designed a legislative body that could boil 
over with parochial passions, only to be 
cooled by the sober Senate. Senators can 
filibuster; Presidents can All the 
Speaker can do is create the appearance of 
momentum so that the rest of the govern- 
ment will get out of the way. 

When Gingrich arrived in the House in 
1979, he could see that the Republicans 
were a sorry lot, sorely in need of inspira- 
tion if they were ever to find their way out 
of the wilderness. The old minority leader, 
the sweetly irrelevant Bob Michel of Illi- 
nois, would greet freshly elected G.o.P. 
members with the revelation that “every 
day I wake up and look in the mirror and 
say to myself, ‘Today you're going to be a 
loser.’ And after you're here a while, you'll 
start to feel the same way. But don’t let it 
bother you. You'll get used to it.” 

Gingrich refused to get used to it, and 
instead spent 10 full years methodically re- 
cruiting and training his own private army. 
“He was willing to go in and help these 
candidates that other people wouldn't 
touch,” says conservative guru Paul Wey- 
rich. “When they came here, who was it 
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their 
they 


knew? Gingrich 
Once he became Speaker 


that they 


leader.” 


was 


supported all the House restructuring he 
proposed, not least because it gave them a 
more central role than any generation of 
congressional arrivistes in modern history 

Gingrich and the newcomers agreed 
that the gravest threat to the revolution 
Even 


Gingrich’s 


came from the committee chairs 
with Republicans in control 
agenda could easily have been buried by 
chairmen who were damn well going to ex- 
ercise the power they had finally won. So he 
scrapped the seniority system, to install as 
chairmen members who had proved theit 
fealty, and then he packed the key com 
mittees with his acolytes, to make sure the 
chairmen behaved. He even required all 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to sign an oath of loyalty to the Contract 
with America as a condition of serving. And 
he abolished three committees and 25 sub- 
committees and sliced staffs by a third 
which made it harder for rivals to create 
their own mini-empires 

At first the system he installed worked 
To much ridicule and skepti- 
cism, Gingrich had promised to bring to a 
vote the 10 items in the Contract during the 
first 100 days. By that deadline he had actu 
ally rammed through eve rything with the 


wondrously 





THE BATTERING RAM 


Zealous budget chair John Kasich, 


center, stepped on the turf and egos 
of other committee chairs; Gingrich 
made sure to tell his protege when 
the ax was falling too hard 





single exception of term limits. On the few 
occasions when the freshmen rebelled—as 
when they pressed for campaign-finance 
he shut them down with a promise 
to do it next year. Likewise they had vowed 
not to rest until they had killed at least 
three Cabinet agencies, but they are going 


reform 


home for Christmas without even the eas 
iest mark, the Commerce Department, as 
a trophy. Those will come next year too 
The same tactics worked on allies out- 
side the House, particularly the lobbyists 
who had bankrolled the revolution and 
expected to be rewarded for it. The Na 
tional Rifle Association, for instance, con 
tributed $1,442,519 to Republicans in the 
last election cycle. But when they pushed 
last spring for an early repeal of the as- 
sault-weapons ban, Gingrich put them 
off, explaining that he needed to build 
more momentum to create the impres- 


sion of power 
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By carefully choosing his fields of bat 
tle Gingrich gained enormous leverage 
over the Senate and the White House. And 
when necessary, he could still use the 
freshmen ina good cop bad cop routine 
Early this fall, when Bill Clinton and Newt 
Gingrich were haggling about the budget 
over the phone the President told one of 
his aides that the Speaker wasn’t the prob 
It’s not Newt,” the 
It’s all those freshmen he’s 


lem in reac hing a de il 
President said 
got to worry about 


LESSONS IN LEADERSHIP 
ALONG THE WAY, GINGRICH WAS LEARNING 
some handy lessons. One was the value of 
setting the bar high, in the belief that it’s 
sometimes easier to do the impossible than 
the merely improbable. This was especial- 
ly true about his insistence on balancing 
the budget in seven years, when conven- 
tional wisdom held that no politician had 
the stomach to balance it at all 

The idea was born last winter, wher 
most of his troops were still digging in for the 
first 100 days. Gingrich was already worry- 
ing about maintaining momentum. So he 
invited small groups of CcEOos—including 
Jack Welch of General Electric, Jack Smith 
from General Motors and the 
Roundtable chairman John Snow of CSX 


Business 
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to dinner in a first-floor dining room in the 
Capitol. The executives had all presided 
over major downsizing in their companies, 
and all drew the same lesson when the 
bloodbath was over: they wished they had 
done more, 

At the time, House leaders were talking 
vaguely about a “glide path” toward a bal- 
anced budget in seven years. To Budget 
chairman John Kasich, that meant passing 
the normal five-year budget in a form that 
would simply make credible the idea of wip- 
ing out the deficit two years later. When Gin- 
grich suddenly announced in late January 
that the Republicans would offer a seven 
year plan to bring the deficit down to zero, 
Kasich was stunned. He was, after all, the 
guy who had to make the numbers add up. 

He confronted the Speaker at a meet- 
ing of the high command: “Where is it in 
stone that we have to balance the budget in 
seven years?” The Speaker replied, “Let's 
put it to a vote. Who wants to put it in 
stone?” Everyone in the room raised his 
hand—except Kasich. Senate Republicans, 
though queasy at the idea, eventually ac 
cepted the goal as well, and the script for 
the rest of 1995 was written. 

Gingrich also learned the value of 
sleeping with the enemy. The strategy 
worked best on what would prove to be the 
riskiest undertaking of all, the Republican 
plan to restrain the growth of Medicare. 
Gingrich had watched as Hillary Rodham 
Clinton’s health-care plan died its miset 
able death. His own proposal, which de- 
pends on shifting millions of seniors into 
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Left: Newt's biological father Newton 
McPherson, with his namesake 


Top: By age 8, Newtie was already 
in love with animals 


Top right: At Verdun, a 14-year-old 
Newt (with parents) confronts war 


Bottom right: By 1969 at Tulane, 
Newt was a husband and father 


managed-care programs, bears enough re 
semblance to Clinton’s that he knew he 
had to be very careful. And, indeed, even 
as the Republicans were working on their 
plan, the lobby working on behalf of for- 
profit hospitals was preparing to spend 
millions on attack ads. They built the 
poster boards and met with the ad agen- 
cies. “We probably could have put ads out 
in a week,” says hospital lobbyist Tom 
Scully. But they never went on the air, de- 
spite the fact that hospitals would take one 
of the largest hits—roughly $100 billion 
out of the $270 billion savings. Other 
health groups held their fire as well. 
That’s because in endless meetings, 
Gingrich graciously solicited their ideas, 
and even accepted some of them. But he 
also made clear that a bill was inevitable, 
that the numbers would be huge, and that 
they stood to suffer far more by opposing it 
and being frozen out than by playing along. 
The hospital executives were amazed by 
Gingrich’s mastery of numbing issues like 
reimbursement formulas. And they were 
delighted by his willingness to buy them 
off. He protected doctors’ fees and won the 
endorsement of the American Medical As 
sociation. He satisfied the American Asso 
ciation of Retired Persons by staving off a 
proposal to raise co-payments and de- 
ductibles for people who stayed in the tra- 
ditional fee-for-service plan. When White 
House Chief of Staff Leon Panetta finally 
convened a meeting of health lobbyists at 
the White House to beg them to mount a 
late offensive, one bluntly told him that his 
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opportunity had passed: “We've been 
meeting with Gingrich every two days. 
They were the only game in town.” 

The Democrats are no slouches when 
it comes to keeping lobbyists happy, but in 
Gingrich’s Congress the most powerful in- 
terests are acting as honorary members. As 
the head of Gopac, the Republican politi- 
cal action committee he led from 1986 un 
til last May, he studied the ways and 
means of campaign cash flow as assidu 
ously as he plotted the G.o.P. victory in 
Congress. With his party now in power, 
Gingrich’s new goal was to give his perma- 
nent revolution a permanent fund-raising 
machine, each part of which would be 
overseen by a lieutenant. 

That machine has perfected the art of 
the shakedown. Whip DeLay of 
Texas actually keeps a book in his office 
listing how much the 400 largest special 
interest PACs gave to either party in the 
two makes 
tributors to the Democrats are marked 
down in his book as “unfriendly.” Repre 
sentative John Boehner of Ohio is in 
orchestrating how 
group lobbyists can raise cash to promote 
the Contract. What do the lobbyists get in 
return? Awe-inspiring access to the leg 
islative process, including the right to 
write the bills themselves, like the one 
passed last February that imposed a 13- 
month moratorium on federal regulations 
During floor debate, the Gucci set stood 
close by, typing out on their laptop com- 
puters the talking points that Republican 
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FAMILY TIES 


Above: Newt's mother Kit was the warm 
nurturer, Bob the strict, distant disciplinarian 


Top right: His first wife, Jackie, stood by him 
through his first electoral defeat in 1974 











Bottom right: Newt and Marianne were married 


in 1981 with both his daughters present 








leaders would use on the floor. Gingrich’s 
money operation is now purring: during 
the first six months of this year House Re- 
publicans received nearly 60% of the cam- 
paign contributions given by the top 400 
pacs, Last year Democrats got two-thirds 
of such contributions. 


ACHILLES’ HEEL 

‘MY STRENGTH AND MY WEAKNESS,” GIN- 
grich says, “is that I see normally imper- 
sonal events vividly and personally.” Con- 
viction and charisma helped him transform 
the House and press his agenda, but ego 
and hubris produced the major miscalcula- 
tions. If the months leading up to the August 
break were played on offense, the fall was 
full of fumbles. For the first time, Gingrich 
had to close a deal, to bargain with someone 
whose interests were at odds with his own. 
He learned the hard way that this stage of 
the game, the stage at which Bob Dole is the 
unchallenged master, was not his strength. 
Nor was he entirely suited to the house- 
keeping details his new job entailed. By au- 
tumn, he had fallen months behind on ba 
sic House assignments, like passing the 13 
regular spending bills on time. When his 
Democratic foil Barney Frank is asked to 
assess Gingrich’s performance this year, he 
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says, “I am very pleasantly surprised. He's 
been much worse than I expected.” 

Before the August 
drilled his troops on how to sell his yet-to-be 
unveiled plan to “save Medicare,” loading 
them down with packets full of talking 
points, charts and graphs. But when work re- 
sumed in the fall, the Democrats suddenly 
rose from the dead and struck back with a 
lethal message. The Medicare rescue, they 
charged, was actually just a way to give a tax 
break to the rich by robbing from the old. 
Gingrich had known all along that $245 bil- 
lion in tax cuts over seven years would be 
hard to explain and easy to attack. But he did 
n't think he had any choice. “The tax cut is the 
glue that holds together the coalition that bal- 
ances the budget,” he explained later. 

In defending the tax cuts as well as the 
drastic spending cuts, he had lost control of 
the high-road message he had so carefully 
crafted on Medicare. He had planned to 
make his case in a splashy September 
speech, but ended up canceling it, partly in 
deference to the sensibilities of the Senate, 
an august body that did not like anyone 
thinking it marched to the beat of mere 
House members. So instead of launching his 
fall campaign on high principles, he imme- 
diately found himself bickering over de- 


recess, Gingrich 
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tails—none of which was par- 
ticularly pretty. 

The greatest blunder, the 
ultimate example of Gingrich 
making a personal moment out 
of an impersonal one, came 
> with the government shut- 
down. He could have stuck to 
his argument that the ordeal 
was necessary because what he 
was trying to do was so bold, so 
historic that the country should 
come toa halt and reflect on the 
choices before it. Instead, he 
said he was peeved about his 
treatment on Air Force One. 

Thrown back on the defen 
sive, the Republican leader- 
ship began to whine in public 
and despair in private. On the 
first day of the shutdown, the 
recriminations were flying. As 
Gingrich convened his regular 
9:30 a.m. meeting with his 
leadership, he offered a pro- 
posal. It was essential that they 
restore some discipline and get 
back “on message.” So he de- 
clared that henceforth anyone 
caught calling the budget leg- 
islation by its technical name, 
“reconciliation,” 
fined $1. Instead, they were to 
refer to it in the future as “The 
Balanced Budget Act of 1995.” 
Everyone caught on quickly to 
the rule. Everyone, that is, ex 
cept the Speaker. By the end of the day, he 
was down $20. 

It didn’t help that the Speaker was run- 
ning ragged. There was very little time left 
in his day for eating and sleeping and get- 
ting his shirts pressed. During the govern- 
ment shutdown, the Senate barbershop 
was deemed nonessential, so Gingrich had 
to duck into Bubbles, one of those high- 
volume, walk-in chains that has a shop up 
the street from the Capitol. He would turn 
up at the office with a load of dirty shirts un 
der his arm and pay someone to take them 
to the cleaners. His lunch typically reflect 
ed his fortunes: on a good day he stuck with 
vegetables; when he needed a lift, it was 


would be 


cheeseburgers, Fritos and frozen yogurt. 
But no matter how busy things got, he 
called his mother-in-law Virginia Ginther 
in Leetonia, Ohio, at least once a week. The 
week of the Air Force One ruckus, she says, 
“I told him, ‘Just don’t say anything.’ And he 
admitted that it might help to try and just 
keep his mouth shut.” 


A MILITARY CAMPAIGN 

GINGRICH WAS ALWAYS OBSESSED WITH MIL- 
itary strategy 
the lesson about generals who were so bur- 
dened by past failures that they tried to re 


which means he absorbed 
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fight the old war and lost. As a futurist, Gin- 
grich would prefer to fight the next war and 
win—and the best way to do that is by con- 
stant, brazen overreaching. 

Even in high school he talked about 
what it would take to break the Democrats’ 
headlock on Congress. He was the guy 
who always wore a tie to class in the 1960s. 
He became a professor in order to become 
a politician, which is why he did none of 
the things successful professors are sup- 
posed to do, like publish, and instead 
spent his time running for Congress. 
When he eventually became a Represen- 
tative, he did none of the things lawmak- 
ers are supposed to do, like make laws, and 
instead used his seat to unseat the Demo- 
crats. Rather than obey his elders as Re- 
publican minority whip, he rebelled 
against his party and President and de- 
nounced the tax-raising 1990 budget deal, 
in the belief that the mutiny would even- 
tually pay off at the polls. Every time, he in- 
vited scorn and political-death threats; 
every time, he turned out to be a step 
ahead of everyone else. 

On Dec. 5, 1994, when the whole, ruth- 
less, breathtaking strategy finally paid off, 
and the Republicans nominated him to be- 
come the first Republican Speaker in more 
than four decades, Gingrich made a phone 
call. At 8:20, he dialed a number in 
Dauphin, a quaint Pennsylvania Dutch vil- 
lage just north of Harrisburg, where he 
reached Robert Gingrich. “I want to thank 
you for being an influence in my life,” the 
new Speaker said over the phone, his voice 
choking. “You had a great deal to do with me 
being where I am today.” 

Bob Gingrich listened, stunned. In 48 
years, Newt had never talked to him like 
that. “We had a very distant relationship,” 


Newt says. “It’s the first time I'd ever | 


talked to him emotionally.” 

For a while Bob considered skipping 
his son’s inauguration as Speaker; Why go, 
when he could watch it on TV? When he 
did turn up for Newt's triumphal speech, 
the crowd in the House chamber rose 
again and again to its feet—while Bob 
stayed clamped in his seat, chin in hand. 
“After the third standing ovation,” Bob 
Gingrich said later, “it gets a little old.” 

As stern as he was, Bob came to em- 
brace a wounded mother and her young 
son. Kit was 16 when she fell for a tall, strap- 
ping 18-year-old named Newt McPherson. 
They got married on Sept. 12, 1942. The day 
after the wedding, Kit knew she had made 
a mistake. She says that one morning when 
she tried to wake McPherson for work, af- 
ter he had stayed out drinking the night be- 
fore, he struck her. She left immediately; 
the couple broke up within days after the 
marriage. But Kit was already pregnant. On 
June 17, 1943, almost nine months to the 
day after they were married, her baby was 








born and she named him Newton after her | 


estranged husband. 

Bob Gingrich was, his children say, a 
hard man to talk to and a harder one to 
please. Bob led his military units and his 


family by example, not endearment. “We | 


were all terrified of my father,” Susan re- 
calls. “It was very clear that he was the 
head of the household, and his word was fi- 
nal.” When he learned by mail while in 
Vietnam that Susan was smoking as a 
teenager, he wrote back and told her to 
stop. From then on she never even thought 
of sneaking a cigarette. “Newtie,” as his 
mother calls him to this day, was the kind 


| of “nonreg” kid, Bob would admit later, 











that he would have transferred out of his 
unit in a heartbeat. 

Bob married Kit when Newt was 
three and adopted him as his son. He 
spent the next 16 years trying to tame him; 
Newt spent those years trying to get his fa- 
ther’s attention. Bob was a Democrat; 
Newt, from childhood, a Republican. Bob 
was a disciplinarian; Newt, a rebel. Once 
when Bob was stationed in Orléans, 
France, he was awakened at 5 a.m. by 
some MPs, who had caught young Newt 
hitchhiking. Newt's first love, a girl named 
Jeannette, had just broken up with him, 
and he wanted to go plead with her to take 
him back. Furious, Gingrich’s father 
grabbed him by the shoulders and hung 
him up on a wall hook. “Don’t you ever 
scare your mother like that again!” he 
raged. Gingrich got the message: It’s pret- 
ty hard to be aggressive with your feet a 
few inches off the floor. 

But it was a trip they took together that 
Gingrich claims changed his life forever. It 


occurred when he was 14 and went with | 


his father to the World War I battlefield of 
Verdun, France. They wandered the fields, 
scene of ghastly sacrifice, with its solemn 
tombs for soldiers from each country, and 
then slipped into the ossuary. But there 
were private stairs leading down to a base- 
ment, walled off by glass windows that had 
been painted black to hide what was in- 
side. The paint had peeled, so they decid- 
ed to take a peek. 

What they saw was horrifying. Rib 
cages, skulls, long bones, all piled high in a 
huge mound. The two walked silently back 
up the steps. “That was where he really got 
his political aspiration,” says Bob. “He 
vowed to do everything he could to see that 
this never happened again.” 

That revelation might have inspired 
him to follow in Bob's military footsteps, but 





Newt had flat feet and bad eyesight (nowa- | 


days he wears contact lenses). He would 
probably never have made it into the ser- 
vice, and by the time of Vietnam he was a 
full-time graduate student and the father of 
two. Besides, he had already set his heart on 
politics, a path requiring less self-control, a 





quality he lacked, but great self-confidence, 
which he had in abundance. 

That path too was scouted during that 
famous field trip. After visiting the battle- 
field, Newt and his father went downtown, 
where he saw bomb damage that he as- 
sumed was from World War II. He was ap- 
palled to learn that it was from 1916, which 
was 42 years before. “Three times my life- 
time ago, people had damaged that town,” 
he marveled, “and they still hadn’t found 
the energy or the resources to fix it.” 

When Bob Gingrich rotated back to 
Fort Benning, Georgia, Newt attended 
Baker High School in nearby Columbus. 
He quickly earned a reputation as brainy 
and eccentric. At Baker High, he emceed 
the school talent show, rattling off a string 
of corny jokes. The kids started booing. But 
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After seven long months of political 
mud wrestling, Newt and Marianne 
were glad to escape to La Jolla, 
California, where they grabbed some 
rays on a break from his book tour 


he stayed cocky. If they didn’t like a joke, 
throw money, he told the audience. He 
walked off the stage with $19. Newt was 
voted “Most Intellectual” in his senior 
class. In the high school yearbook, the 
quote under his picture read “Specializa- 
tion may produce success, but greatness is 
acquired only through generalization.” 
His crushing break with his father 
came when he was a sophomore at Emory. 


Gingrich announced to his stunned family 
that he wanted to get married—to his high 
school math teacher, Jacqueline Battley. 
The unconventional relationship had 
stayed very quiet, but Newt's sisters knew 
this was no ordinary schoolboy crush. 
“Jackie was someone he could talk with, 
who could see his visions,” says Newt's sis 
ter Roberta. But Bob was adamantly op- 
posed to a wedding. Bob had never become 
a doctor because he had to work long hours 
as a bartender to support his family while 
going to college. He didn’t want Newt 
stalled with such burdens. 

Newt and Jackie got married anyway; 
Bob refused to go to the wedding and 
forced the rest of the family to choose: no 
one went. For years to come, the family fol- 
lowed Newt's progress at a distance as he 
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went through undergraduate and graduate 
school and then a teaching post at West 
Georgia College. Bob later admitted that at 
the time he didn’t know his son had run for 
Congress twice and lost. 


BASIC TRAINING 

GINGRICH WA! “AR ABOUT HIS 
academic ambitions: he had none. “The 
standard back then was to be interested in 
history and not anything else—not even 
your wife and kids,” says Pierre-Henri 
Laurent, who supervised Gingrich’s dis- 
sertation at Tulane. “This kid was deviant— 
he was talking about going into politics.” 
When Laurent offered to help him get a 
good first teaching job, Gingrich told him 
not to bother. “He said, ‘Don’t worry, I'm 
close to getting something at West Georgia 
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This year the House passed all but one of the reforms that make up the G.0.P.’s 
Contract with America. Only three, however, have been signed into law. 
The rest have yet to make it to the President's desk. A progress report: 


The Contract's preamble: making Congress accountable 
Gingrich’s first legislative victory this year was passing a law 
that subjects the Speaker and his colleagues to the same labor 
and civil-rights laws that apply to private-sector employers. 
Clinton signed the bill in January. 


1. Cutting spending 

The House approved an amendment to the Constitution re- 
quiring that the budget be balanced, but it fell one vote short 
in the Senate, where Republican Mark Hatfield of Oregon de- 
fected, insisting it was a gimmick. At the moment, the House 
and Senate are crafting a compromise on another kind of bud- 


get-cutting measure, the presidential line-item veto. But with 
a Democrat in the White House, Republicans are in no rush to 
hand Clinton a scalpel. 


2. Getting tough on criminals 

The House passed a series of bills in February that would 
limit appeals in death-penalty cases and give prosecutors more 
leeway to use illegally obtained evidence; the Senate has yet to 
act on all of them. 


3. Encouraging personal responsibility 

G.0.P. lawmakers want a tough welfare-reform law, including a 
House measure that would deny extra money to mothers who 
bear children while in the program. Clinton will probably veto it. 


4. Strengthening the family 

The House and Senate have passed measures to give tax 
credits to people who adopt children; they're stuck in a House- 
Senate conference committee. 


5. Giving a break to middle-class families 

A $500-per-child tax credit and broader IRAs are part of the 
budget bill over which Clinton and the Republicans are fight- 
ing. Neither measure will go anywhere if there’s no deal. 


‘West Georgia College,’ I said. 


brand; at Tulane, he admits, he smoked 


6. Making the U.S. military stronger and more autonomous 
Pressed by the House, Clinton signed a $243 billion defense- 
spending bill, which provides $7 billion more than he wanted. 
And the Contract’s anti-U.N. rhetoric pushed the President 
into pledging that American troops in Bosnia would take their 
orders from U.S. generals and no one else. 


7. Letting senior citizens keep more of their money 

Republicans want to allow Social Security recipients to earn 
$30,000 before they lose some of their benefits. The G.0.?. also 
wants to repeal the 1993 tax increase on benefits received by 
retirees. Both measures passed the House; the Senate is con- 
sidering them. Clinton has not said whether he will sign them. 


8. Helping businesses create jobs 

The House and Senate passed a cut in the capital gains tax as 
part of the budget Clinton vetoed. It may be revived under a 
budget compromise. The President did sign a bill ending the 
practice of imposing federal mandates on states without pro- 
viding the money to carry them out. Meanwhile, the House 
passed a bill making it more difficult for federal agencies to 
hand down new regulations. It bogged down in the Senate. 


9. Discouraging lawsuits against corporations 

A bill to limit the size of punitive damages in product-liability 
and medical-malpractice cases is being thrashed out by House 
and Senate conferees. At the same time, the White House is 
hinting Clinton will sign a bill that deters shareholders from fil- 
ing “frivolous” suits against firms in which they invest. 


10. Limiting the terms of members of Congress 

The constitutional amendment never even came close in the 

House, falling 61 votes shy of the two-thirds majority needed. 

But with 12 Senators and 29 Representatives announcing their 

retirement this year, the issue seems less pressing. 
—Compiled by Tom Curry 





ular, high-energy teacher who could get 





‘What is this?’ He said, ‘The congressional 
district 

Gingrich proceeded to offer a detailed 
analysis of Georgia’s Sixth Congressional 
District, its demographics, how it divided 
between suburban and rural areas and why 
he had a shot at getting elected. True, the 
G.o.P. in Georgia barely existed. But Gin- 
grich, as ever, was looking ahead, and saw 
an opportunity. After all 
powerful Republican establishment to 
screen out a presumptuous junior professor 


it’s an interesting area.” 


there was no 


who was in a hurry to get to Congress and 
didn’t want to waste time doing favors for 
party elders. 

These were, as he might say, fluid years 
for Gingrich. As a student and, later, pro- 
fessor, Gingrich was no conservative fire- 


pot; protested the Administration’s deci- 
sion to censor a photo of a nude sculpture 
in the school newspaper, the Hullabaloo; 
and generally maintained a high profile as 
a Rockefeller Republican, serving as the 
Louisiana coordinator of that campaign in 
1968. At West Georgia he started the envi 
ronmental-studies program, an outpost on 
the lefty fringes of academia. 

His fellow professors had nicknamed 
him Mr. Truth. Any time Gingrich finished 
reading a new book, recalls his mentor and 
friend, history professor Floyd Hoskins, he 
would come flying into the history depart- 
ment, brandishing the volume and declar 
ing, “This book is THE TRUTH! It’s the 
BEST BOOK I EVER READ!” 

He was by all accounts the kind of pop- 
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kids to come to a 7 a.m. class. He took his 
class canoeing in the Okefenokee Swamp 
or on field trips to Copper Hill, which he 
called “a famous industrial-pollution site in 
Chattanooga.” Gingrich’s effort to build 
such a large student following had a prag- 
matic side to it—a number of his students 
eventually became the ground troops in his 
campaigns for Congress. 

Gingrich saw his big opening in 1974, 
when he challenged Sixth District Con- 
Jack Flynt, a silver-haired, 
small-town patrician, very much part of 
the Democratic establishment. Flynt was 
no raving segregationist, but unlike Gin- 
grich, he declined to talk racial justice, the 
environment and other populist themes 
In this situation, Gingrich, with his bushy 


gressman 




















black hair, sideburns and citrus-colored 
double knits, came off to most people as 
He charged 
that Flynt was in cahoots with the lobby 
ists. One Gingrich campaign piece pro- 
claimed, “Newt Gingrich ... his special in- 
you!” In 1974 the Atlanta 
Constitution endorsed Gingrich because 


the more liberal of the pair 


terest 1S 


he seemed more progressive 

he fact that he lost that race did not 
stop him from thinking about what he 
would do once he won. In December 1975 
Gingrich sat in the front row of a confer 
ence room at the Marc Plaza hotel in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for Paul Weyrich’s 
class on how to run a winning campaign 
Weyrich would become Gingrich’s po- 
litical godfather; he was the founder of 
NET-Political NewsTalk Television and 
the guru of the New Right. Weyrich 
quickly saw in Newt a useful if somewhat 
comic instrument to achieve his ends 
Though Weyrich Newt 
quickly took over the meeting. Voice chim- 
ing, arms waving, Gingrich 
should run 
Wevrich recalls, “and how all of the 
people that were there, if they all ran with 
the same theme, they would be far better 
off than if they ran si 
my responsibility to put together a theme 


was In Charge 


‘began to lec- 


ture me about how we as a 





team 


y, and that it was 
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ANIMAL HOUSE 


As a child, Gingrich dreamed of being 


a great politician, or a zookeeper. 
As Speaker of the House, he got both 
his wishes. Above, with a borrowed 
bearcat from the Columbus zoo 





Almost 20 
that strategy produced the 
Contract with America. At the time, all 
Weyrich thinking 
Where did you come from?” 
Gingrich lost again to Flynt in 1976, but 
then Gentleman Jack retired, and in 1978 
Gingrich faced state senator Virginia Sha 


for all of these candidates.’ 
years later 


remembers was 


pard. It was that race, local observers say, 
that first marked the hard shift to the right 
and the acid attacks that would distinguish 
Gingrich for years to come. Having run as 
the moderate against Flynt he tacked right 
to condemn Shapard for planning to split 
up her family by commuting to Washing 
ton, leaving her husband and children be 
hind with a nanny. Gingrich’s slogan 
When elected, Newt will keep his family 
together 

It was a campaign promise quickly bro- 
ken. A year and a half into his first term, he 
demanded a divorce from Jackie. By now 
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the story has become a part of the Gingrich 
legend that he would just as soon erase. She 
was in the hospital, the day after surgery for 
uterine cancer, when he appeared and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the terms of separation. “I 
don’t think he saw anything wrong with it,” 
says Jim Wood, who challenged Gingrich in 
1982. “I guess that’s just what infuriated 
people.” Six months after the divorce, Gin 
grich married Marianne, whom he met at a 
political fund raiser in Ohio. She would be- 
come his confidant, sounding board and re- 
ality check 


THE BOMB THROWER 

NEWT GINGRICH ARRIVED IN WASHINGTON 
without a hint of backbencher’s humility 
His nickname in Congress was Newtron; 
he made it plain that he wanted to clear 
out the and leave only the 
building standing. The fact that few took 
him seriously actually gave him some 
room to maneuver. Gingrich quickly 
joined forces with fellow apostates like 
Bob Walker of Pennsylvania and Vin We- 
ber of Minnesota to form the Conserva- 
tive Opportunity Society, a group of Re- 
publican lawmakers who sought an 
antidote to the Liberal Welfare State 
They claimed the mantle of Ronald Rea- 
gan, but in the view of colleagues from 


Congress 
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We're all human, and we all goof. So ... you've 
got to be able to take risks, and when you make mistakes, you 
have to be willing to say, “Yeah, that proves I am a leader” ... 
Do things that may be wrong, but do something. —June 24, 1978 


If Thomas Edison invented electric light today, 
Dan Rather would report it on cBs News as “the candlemak- 
ing industry was threatened.” You would get a downer. You 
would get a story explaining that electricity kills. There would 
be interviews with five candlemakers. At least three politicians 
would pass a bill banning electricity. 

—Renewing American Civilization video 


American civilization cannot survive with 12- 
year-olds having babies, 15-year-olds shooting one another, 
17-year-olds dying of aips and 18-year-olds graduating with 
diplomas they cannot read ... Our generation must replace, not 
repair, the welfare state. The welfare state has failed. 
—Renewing American Civilization video 


I think one of the great problems we have in the 
Republican Party is that we don’t encourage you to be nasty. 
We encourage you to be neat, obedient and loyal and faithful 
and all those Boy Scout words, which would be great around 


It may just be because I get homesick, but I 
have concluded Washington's cherry blossoms are just plain 
overrated. —Press release, May 1984 


Let me suggest that change is not without val- 
ues, that we do not have to go and run in a cave and become a 
hermit. Let me suggest just the opposite, in fact, that values 
change outcomes, that Brazil is different than New England 
because the Portuguese went to one place and the Puritans 


went to another. 
—Congressional Record, Nov. 3, 1983 
One reason I try to get people to call me Newt 


is to break down barriers. It’s a whole lot easier for someone 
to say, “Newt, you've got a spot on your tie,” than it is to say, 


“Congressman.” 

—September 1979 
People assume I’m some right-wing, out-of-touch 
Neanderthal who doesn’t get it. I mean, I’m adopted! Both of 


my fathers are adopted! I mean, give me a break! 
—September 1995 


I’m nota natural leader. I’m too intellectual; ’'m 








a campfire but are lousy in politics. 


both parties, the Conservative Opportu- 
nity Society was a noisy, buffoonish fra- 
ternity of outcasts and troublemakers. 
After so many years in exile the Repub- 
licans were at the mercy of a system rigged 
by their enemies. They calculated that even 
when G.O.P. candidates captured 47% of the 


total U.S. vote, they won only 40% of the | 


seats because of gerrymandered districts; 
Democrats then grudgingly offered them 
only 35% of the committee seats and 17% of 
the committee staff. The best a Republican 
Representative could hope was that if he 
went along most of the time without making 
too big a fuss, some Democratic committee 
chairman might occasionally feel generous 
and throw a few dollars to his district. 

What the newcomers saw was the 
Stockholm syndrome at work, as the Re- 
publicans began to identify with their long- 
time captors. By its sheer existence, the ob- 
noxious Cos was threatening that cozy 
arrangement. Senior Republicans took 
newly elected ones aside and counseled 
that if they wanted to have any future in the 
House, they would do well to avoid the cos 
crowd. Time and again, Newt was told by 
his elders to sit down, shut up, quit making 
a fool of himself and the institution. But on 
he went. 

Gingrich did not chair the Conservative 
Opportunity meetings, but he was the idea 
man, never showing up without a memo to 
distribute. The society wanted to finish the 
unfinished Reagan Revolution. Reagan had 
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—June 24, 1978 


too abstract; I think too much, 


—August 1995 





succeeded in taming the Soviet threat but | amounted to a declaration of war, ulti- 


had left the hated welfare state intact be- 
cause the G.o.p. was unwilling to mud- 
wrestle the Democrats. In a 1986 interview 
with National Journal, Gingrich spoke of 
Reagan as a sort of John the Baptist figure, 
“the brilliant articulator of a vision that will 
take a generation to sort out.” 

While they had few sympathizers in the 
House, Gingrich and the cos were devel- 
oping an audience outside it. The happiest 
coincidence of Gingrich’s political career is 
the fact that he and the TV cameras arrived 
in that chamber the same year. In those 
days, the brightest and most ambitious in 
Congress made their reputations in the 
hearing rooms, by developing an expertise 
on one important issue. But exiled to such 
legislative backwaters as House Adminis- 
tration and the Joint Library Committee, 
Gingrich was never going to leave much of 


a mark that way. While most members | 


avoided the House floor for all but votes, 
Gingrich and the cos seemed to live there. 
At night, for interminable hours after official 
business was done, they would rail on with 
only the weary doorkeepers there to hear 
them. Thanks to rules that kept the cameras 
fixed on the person who was doing the talk- 
ing, millions of viewers had no idea that the 
orators were addressing a huge chamber 
full of empty leather seats. 

Finally, an exasperated Speaker Tip 
O'Neill decided to call their bluff and order 
the cameras to pan the chamber. It 
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mately leading to an infamous 1984 show- 
down. O'Neill referred to one of Gingrich’s 
antics as “the lowest thing I’ve seen in my 
32 years in Congress.” Whereupon Gin- 
grich succeeded in having O'Neill formally 
disciplined for having made a personal 
criticism of a House member, Gingrich, on 
the floor. It was the first time a Speaker had 
been rebuked that way since the 1790s, and 
gleeful Republicans had television ads on 
the air within days. With that smirk that 
still drives the Democrats crazy, Gingrich 
announced: “I am now a famous person.” 

But that was just a momentary victory. 
It would take a little noticed defeat in the 
battle for a single congressional seat before 
most Republicans would begin to accept 
the unlikely and unliked Gingrich as their 
gladiator. The showdown came after the 
1984 election, which left the result in Indi- 
ana’s Eighth District too close to call. In- 
cumbent Democrat Frank McCloskey had 
come out ahead in the initial balloting, but 
Republican challenger Richard McIntyre 
edged him out in two recounts. The House 
Democratic leadership ordered yet anoth- 
er count and put then Congressman Leon 
Panetta in charge of a three-member pan- 
el overseeing it. With two Democrats 
against a lone Republican, the minority 
party said they could predict the outcome, 
and they turned out to be right. 

The fight was virtually ignored by the 
national press, but it would become the 
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Republicans’ Ruby Ridge—the kind of 
radicalizing event that would help elevate 
the party’s most combative member to its 
leadership. Gingrich wrapped 30 years’ 
worth of G.o.P. humiliation into this one 
dispute, comparing it at one point to the 
Holocaust. When the House voted along 
party lines to give the seat to McCloskey, 
Republicans walked out of the Chamber. 
Moments later they froze in disbelief as 
their leader, the affable Michel, returned 
and shook McCloskey’s hand. “It validat- 
ed Newt's thesis,” Weber recalls. “The 
Democrats are corrupt, they are making 
us look like fools, and we are idiots to co- 
operate with them.” 

Gingrich is a man with a long memory; 
when he sits down these days to wrestle 
over the budget with Panetta, now White 
House chief of staff, that earlier show- 
down is never out of the Speaker’s mind. 
“When Panetta stole the seat, we 
crossed a watershed,” Gingrich 
says, “and we never returned.” He 
ultimately got his revenge: Mc- 
Closkey was a casualty of the 1994 
Republican landslide. 

Gingrich is now in a position to 
make himself the most powerful 
Speaker in modern history, largely 
because he succeeded in destroy- 
ing another Speaker who had pur- 
sued the same ambition. In 1988 he 
took on Democrat Jim Wright, 
launching a yearlong ethics probe 
that ultimately brought Wright 
down. Gingrich’s weapon of choice 
was always charges of corruption: 
by showing that the people who ran 
the system were venal, he could un- 
dermine the entire Democratic ed- 
ifice. His favorite term for the 
House leadership: thugs. Wright, 
he flatly stated, was “the most cor- 
rupt Speaker in the 20th century,” a man 
“so consumed by his own power that he is 
like Mussolini.” 

Gingrich needed to destroy Wright be- 
cause they were after the same thing. Wright 
had begun to take the very steps Gingrich 
would take when he became Speaker: cen- 
tralizing authority, reining in his committee 
chairmen, forcing discipline on unruly, self- 
interested Democrats. Even before Gin- 
grich filed his initial ethics complaint, he told 
author John M. Barry that “if Wright sur- 
vives this ethics thing, he may become the 
greatest Speaker since Henry Clay.” 

Against the advice of his Republican el- 
ders, Gingrich took on the fight. And by the 
time Wright resigned, House Republicans 
had elected Gingrich to their No. 2 post by 
a two-vote margin, carried by the faction 
that was tired of being beaten on every 
question and saw an opportunity to set a 
new, more activist agenda. 

But there were many lawmakers who 


thought Gingrich was too flighty and 
volatile to be treated like a grownup. Paul 
Weyrich still sounds exasperated when he 
recalls Gingrich’s early days: “The man had 
no organization; he was _helter-skelter. 
Undisciplined. Unfocused, interesting, but 
not destined to accomplish much.” Even as 
he was learning to be statesmanlike, to 
buckle down and count votes and hold his 
tongue when the circumstances required, 
he was working hard to recruit and train 
the G.o.P. troops who would eventually be- 
come his Republican Guard. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE 

AS HE RAILED AT WRIGHT, PEOPLE OUTSIDE 
Washington were watching—especially 
aspiring G.0.P. politicians who shared 
Gingrich’s view that the national party 
wasn’t bothering to help its farm team. 
Gingrich was taking note of the aspirants 


son's triumphant inaugural 


too—often when no one else would. 
“When you are a candidate and you are 
out there struggling along in a difficult 
district, generally speaking, the party ap- 
paratus will not pay much attention to 
you,” Weyrich says. “They only pay atten- 
tion to the favored candidates who have a 
good chance to win.” 

All that changed in 1986, when Gin- 
grich took over as general chairman of 
GOPAC, the machinery created in 1979 to 
help get Republicans into state and local 
office. He made himself available to 
G.o.P. candidates in weekly conference 
calls, mailing them his audiotapes and ap- 
pearing in person in their districts. His 
coaching didn’t just help them get elected; 
it also helped hone their message, so that 
Republican candidates all across the 
country would be hitting the same 
themes, with the same language, and cre- 
ating an impression of a growing consen- 
sus in the party. 
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speech as Speaker, the crowd in 
the House Chamber rose again 


and again to its feet. Bob stayed 
clamped in his seat. “After the 

third standing ovation,” he said 
later, “it gets a little old-” 








“We are on the way to becoming the 
Bell Labs of politics,” he once declared. 
“The first thing you need at Bell Labs is a 
Thomas Edison, and the second thing you 
need is a real understanding of how you go 
from scientific theory to a marketable 
product.” Divisive issues such as abortion 
were explicitly avoided; the focus was on 
strategy, not philosophy. Gingrich taught 
his acolytes “our rhythm and style,” how to 
use his serrated language to cut their op- 
ponents; Democrats were to be described 
as traitors and with such adjectives as 
sick, corrupt and bizarre. Gingrich even- 
tually became such a cult figure among 
young Republicans that supporters con- 
sidered publishing a comic book with him 
as the hero fighting bureaucratic bloat. 

In the long, happy sessions spent 
dreaming about what he would do when he 
was king, Gingrich put everything on the 
table. At one “ideas meeting” of 
GOPAC charter members, he sug- 
gested that the government should 
offer an $8 billion reward, tax-free, 
to the first private enterprise that 
could put people into lunar orbit. 
And he even tried selling it as a 
deficit-reduction strategy. “If they 
do it, they just pre-empted Nasa’s 
$140 billion program. We saved 
$132 billion,” he said. 

Within a year of becoming mi- 
nority whip, Gingrich was already 
obsessed with the next job, which 
became clear when President 
Bush and congressional leaders 
met to hash out a deal to reduce 
the deficit by $500 billion over five 
years. This was the first time Gin- 
grich was invited to sit with the 
grownups. If his goal had been to 
perform as a successful whip who 
rounds up the troops and keeps 
them in the party line, he would have used 
all his energy to support the deal Bush, 
Dole and minority leader Bob Michel 
worked out. But Gingrich had a different 
success in mind; faced with the devil’s 
bargain of raising taxes to reduce the 
deficit, Gingrich declared war on his own 
party’s President. In a stunning vote, 105 
House Republicans sided with Gingrich 
to defeat the plan; only 71 voted with 
Bush. “I was astonished that they didn’t 
understand we were the party of no taxes,” 
Gingrich says. “I do think the actual fight 
was one of the saddest things I’ve ever 
been involved in.” 

The decision was certainly a gamble; 
he burned the President, the minority 
leader and many fellow lawmakers who 
took Gingrich’s disloyalty as a sign that he 
was unfit for leadership. But by refusing 
to perform his role as whip he laid the 
foundation for a bigger prize. In one skir- 
mish he had cast himself as a populist, anti- 
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tax revolutionary and vanquished both 
the Democrats and the moderate Repub 
licans who stood in his way 

rhe rebe llion ve ry 
him down. In 1990 Gingrich held on to 
his seat by fewer than 1,000 votes out of 
156,000 cast, after his opponent ¢ harged 
that he was more interested in playing 


nearly brought 


God than in seeing to the care and feed- 
ing of his constituents. That brush with 
political death, it turns out has produced 
Some of the 
ruining his holiday 







an even more harrowing on¢ 
charges that are now 
stem from that tight race. GOPAC was pe! 
mitted by law to he Ip only candidates for 
state and local offices, but 
filed by the Federal Election Commission 
charge that the lobby spent more than 


documents 


$250,000 in “Newt support” to help Gin 
grich hang onto his seat. Democrats have 
long claimed that Gingrich used Gopac 
as his political piggy bank; the FE¢ 
charges that Gopac paid his American 
Express fees, lent him consultants for his 
campaign “to help Newt think” and urged 
its big donors to direct their money to the 
re-election effort 

Once he became Speaker, his adver 
saries began holding him to the same eth 
ical standards he so righteously enforced 
as the House proctor. During his first 
months in the job, the Democrats hound- 
ed him for his lavish $4.5 million book 
deal with Rupert Murdoch, to the point 
that he settled for a $1 advance, plus roy- 
ilties. By last spring there were no fewer 
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By November’s budget fights, 
Gingrich was a liability to his 
revolution; cranky colleagues told 
him to go home and take a nap, and 
even the freshmen were disheartened 
































than five ethics charges pending against 
him, and now the ethics committee has 


recommended bringing in outside counsel 


DREAMS OF GLORY 
COMING ON THE HEELS OI! 
budget woes, the copac fight has kept him 


GINGRICH S 





on the defensive, a place he'd rather not 


linger. The next few weeks of budget sum 





mitry will require a tight focus and a 


strong stomach. The most immediate dan 
ger for Gingrich is that this extraordinary 
will little 
change—an outcome that Dole or Clinton 


year yield concrete policy 


could exploit in their presidential cam- 
that could 
Speaker to political limbo 


paigns but one consign the 


It was Gingrich himself who set the 
bar so high for everyone. Failing to clear it 
can only breed more of the cynicism that 
particularly 
Congress, in such foul repute in the first 


put Washington, and more 


place. As things stand now, mistrust is 
growing both among those who have 
yearned for Gingrich’s revolution and 


Eve rybody who 
bad for 


among those it terrifies 


thinks change will be them is 


says Gingrich loyalist Grover 
Norquist, the president of Americans for 
Tax Reform. “Everybody thinks 
change will be good for them doesn’t be 
lieve it is going to happen.” 

One comfort may lie in the knowledge 
that for all the Gingrich has 
wrought and the controversy he has gener 
ated, neither Clinton nor Dole can afford to 
let him expire. A top Dole operative admit 
ted last week that the Senate majority 
leader needs Newt around to play bad cop, 
to attack Clinton next year, while Dole 
safely above the 
undisciplined, baby-boom fray. A critically 
wounded Newt can’t-perform that mission 
well “Newt 
support” is now a G.O.P. imperative 

Gingrich needs Dole for his own rea- 


scared , 


who 


changes 


poses as presidential 


Once just a GOPAC mission 


sons. He may not always trust the majority 
leader to bear the banner of the revolution 
He has called him “effective,” though 
maybe not “comfortable” with it.) But that 
may not matter. What Gingrich needs is a 
Republican President, even a squishy one 
to sign bills into law. He’s already sketched 
the backdrop for the campaign. “When 
Bob Dole and Phil Gramm give a speech in 
New Hampshire, it’s to a crowd of people 
who have Newt Gingrich’s world view,’ 
says Norquist. If Dole wins, and Gingrich 
is still Speaker, it is hard to imagine the 
Republican President vetoing any major 
initiative that Congress sends to the White 
House 

As for Clinton, he needs Gingrich too 
The Speaker has given the long embattled 
Commander in Chief his first effective foil 
since George Bush left the stage three 
years ago. Compared to Newt, Clinton can 
appear measured, careful with his words 
disciplined in his behavior. Compared to 
Newt, Clinton looks like a wise elder, a 
steady commander of the armed forces. In 
that sense, Newt is Clinton’s redemption 
the man who made the President “rele 


vant” again—and just when it started to 
count 

That dynamic is all the more surprising 
given the similarities between the two 
men. Born three years apart, each was the 
eldest child of a lively and worshipful 
mother; each tangled with a gruff stepfa 
ther 


school teachers willing to testify that they 


They both can produce elementary 


each landed exactly where he always in 
tended. Both are natural teachers verbally 
promiscuous and deeply pragmatic. Both 
sacrificed everything for their public lives 
but indulged themselves in their private 
lives: both are overeaters who tried pot 
and chased women. Neither 
Vietnam. And both own ’67 Mustangs 

In the coming year, the two men will 


served in 


play out in full view their sibling rivalry 
Even as the whole Medicare fight was un 
folding and the government shutdown 
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looming, Gingrich was already laying out 
a spring offensive. Among the next items 
on the agenda: privatization, immigra- 
tion affirmative ac- 
tion. But retrieving the excitement of the 
first 100 days may be beyond even his 
powers as ringleader. That’s because Gin- 
grich and company started with the part 
they all could agree on. There is a broad 


crime, tax reform 


consensual loathing among conservatives 
for the welfare state and its nurturing bu- 
reaucracy. So Gingrich had allies in the 
destruction of the old model 
Christian right, the libertarians, the fiscal 
and the family-values 


3ut when it comes time to build 


from the 


conservatives 
groups 
something in its place the models are 
wildly different 

For his part, Gingrich dreams of steer 
ing America back to its idyllic past by way 
of the future, when every poor child will 
have an intact family, a safe neighborhood 
and a laptop. His faith market 
forces and technology and private enter 


rests in 


prise, which may soon put him at odds with 
his allies whose faith rests in God 

But while Gingrich may be on a colli 
sion course with his own coalition, he may 
yet rise to the occasion. He has a genius for 
seeing the wave coming and knowing just 
when to catch it 
Weyrich notes with more than a little ap 
proval: “He has grown so much in the past 
few years. What he has learned, which is 


As the ultraconservative 


absolutely essential, is how to keep a di- 
verse coalition together.’ 

This raises the question, for a man al 
ways moving on to the next job, of which 
job he is moving toward now. Gingrich an 
nounced last month that he would not seek 
the presidency in 1996, which will give him 
more time to behave as though he has al 
ready won it after all, the first 
speaker to have his own bully pulpit, and 
bodyguards. “Would he be a good Presi- 
dent?” muses conservative editor William 
Kristol. “I wouldn’t have said so a year ago 
I wasn’t sure he had the right character or 
But this 


This is, 


temperament to be President 
year’s performance, particularly as an ex 
ecutive of sorts, surprised Kristol. “On the 
bully-pulpit side of things, he’s awfully 
good. He should be 
plined and all, but he can sketch out the 
conservative vision more compellingly than 
probably anyone around.” 

His folks back home in Hummelstown 
are more skeptical. They're proud of their fa 
vorite son. But Mayor Alexander isn’t sure 
about a statue, or even a street name, just yet 


a little more disci- 


“Before we go blowing our horn, we want to 
see what his record is like after a couple of 
‘Not that I think anything 
would happen, but we want to be sure we 
don’t regret what we do.” With reporting by 
Wendy Cole/Harrisburg, Michael Duffy/Washington 
and Douglas Waller/Hummelstown 


years. ” he says 
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“1AM NOT INA 
TEACHING JOB” 


Placing his simple breakfast (a banana and an unbuttered bagel) on 
an end table in his Capitol Hill office, Newt Gingrich sat down with 
half a dozen TIME editors and correspondents early last Wednesday 
morning. During the ensuing 90 minutes, Gingrich reviewed his 
accomplishments and setbacks during his first year as Speaker and 
outlined where he hoped to take his revolution in 1996. Excerpts: 


TIME: How do you think you fared this 
year? 

Gingrich: First of all, we kept our word, and 
| think that changes the underlying dynam- 
ic of politics in terms of promises made, 
promises kept in the Contract with Ameri- 
ca. We're trying to actually have an adult 
conversation with the American people in- 
stead of a 30-second pandering. 

Second, I think that we have changed 
the whole debate in American politics. 
There is now a universal agreement you've 
got to balance the budget. The argument is 
over exactly how much, exactly when. 
There is no one thinking to raise taxes. The 
Clinton ’93 tax increase would now be un- 
thinkable in this environment. 


TIME: Even to him. 
Gingrich: Yes. It would be thinkable if they 
won the election in "96, and I think if there 
was a Democratic majority in Congress, 
they would raise taxes in "97. But in this 
context he can’t say it. 

| think our biggest weaknesses are 
communications and organization of com- 
munications resources, and there are a 
couple of areas where we overreached our 
management ability and we got into some 
things we couldn't deal with very well. 


TIME: Such as? 

Gingrich: There is this false issue, which it’s 
taken me at least all year to fully under- 
stand: in modern America, compassion 
equals bureaucracy. If you're not for bu- 
reaucracy, you're not for compassion. | 
thought we were off to a good start with it 
last spring, but I think now it has to be a 
much bigger effort to really have the whole 
party move in that direction. 

In January we will have to go through 
the process of saying, Look, the one thing we 
do know is that bureaucracy is not compas- 
sionate, that bureaucracy has not worked, 
that bureaucracy has not delivered. 





TIME: It seems to me that some level of the 
debate has been between people who be- 
lieve that you have finite resources and 
how are we going to divide the pie, and 
people who believe that the way to amelio- 
rate poverty is to create wealth and that 
you can create models for more dynamic 
growth. If that’s correct, then would 
Patrick Buchanan fit in the opponents’ 


| camp, or would he fit in your camp? 


Gingrich: I don’t know. I don’t want to read 
anything into what Buchanan has said. 
What I can tell you is, I think your de- 
scription of the debate is only a partial 
statement. First of all, the core problem is 
culture, it’s not redistributionism; second, 
that decentralized charities that have a 
sense of spirit and passion are vital; third, 
that bureaucracies that are anonymous are 
devastating; fourth, that you have to have 
incentives at the micro level for individu- 
als; and that fifth, you want to maximize 
the creation of wealth and the acquisition 
of wealth rather than the redistribution of 


wealth. You want to emphasize the oppor- | 


tunity inherent in every person, rather 
than their victimization, because victim- 
ization leads to passivity, to grievance and 
to helplessness and is exactly the wrong 
psychology if you're poor. 

It’s a wonderful psychology if you're a 
guilt-ridden rich person, but it’s a terrible 
thing if you're poor. It strips you of the very 
drive you need to quit being poor. 


TIME: You have suggested that your in- 
tense focus on the budget this year made it 
somewhat difficult to touch on these other 
themes. 

Gingrich: The question was, what was our 
highest priority, and we felt that the broad- 
est majority in America was for balancing 
the budget, that it forced other changes that 
were useful for where America had to go to 
compete in the world market, and that it 
created the right general debate on terms 








that were most advantageous for our team. 

And I do think, if you look at the 3,000- 
page Balanced Budget Act, to have written 
that, conferenced it with the Senate and 
passed it against a sitting President with no 
national crisis is a fairly extraordinary 
achievement. 


TIME: In restoring the House’s authority, 
do you think you have truly restructured 
the institution, or is it more a function of 
your own personality and of the ability to 
bring in 73 freshman Congressmen who 
gave you that power? 

Gingrich: I discourage a cult of personality. 
The most amazing thing about this institu- 
tion right now is that it’s a team. 


TIME: Is it a team that can survive with- 
out you as the Speaker? 

Gingrich: Oh, sure. I mean, it would be dif- 
ferent. It would be less flamboyant and 
probably make less errors. It would proba- 
bly take fewer risks, but it would survive. 


TIME: Given how much you have 
changed the agenda over the past year, it 
must be frustrating for you to see how 
you have fallen in the polls over the past 
few months. In our poll conducted last 
week, for example, 49% said they found 
you a little scary. 
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Gingrich: If I am the person they see in the | 


media, I would agree with them. I mean, I 
would have the same attitude toward me 
they do. 

The only part I worry about is the psy- 
chological impact in this building, because 
this is a building that loves polling num- 
bers. And I worry about the degree to 
which it makes it marginally more difficult 
to communicate with the American people 
because of an automatic presumption on 
the part of the listener that I have got to 
overcome it. 

I have contributed to this problem at 
times, both because I am too intense and, 
ironically, I am too unsteady. You know, I 
take risks, and I say things that probably a 
more studied, careful, planned approach 
would avoid. 

But I talked with Margaret Thatcher this 
year, who said basically, ignore [the negative 
press}. She said, do what is right, and in the 
long run history catches up with you. 


TIME: You have talked about vision lead- 
ing to strategy to tactics. Some people who 


follow your career would suggest the op- 


posite was the way you got w here you are 
today. That it began with tactics and 
strategy, which led to the vision. Could 
you, looking back, make a judgment your- 
self as to whether one leads to the other or 


whether in fact they are not necessarily 
sequential? 

Gingrich: Well, first of all, I think they are 
always sequential. I think that if you are ra- 
tional about it, they are always sequential. 
And I think that it partly goes back to [man- 
agement expert] W. Edwards Deming’s 
argument that the key to all management is 
a theory. And if you do not have a theory 
of how you cook an egg, then why do you 
engage in behaviors in the kitchen? 


TIME: But in your early years in the House 
people certainly thought of you more in 
terms of tactics than vision. 

Gingrich: That is because in my early years, 
if I had talked about a vision, they would 
have thought I was nuts. 


TIME: What have you learned about your- 
self in the past 15 months? 

Gingrich: | am not sure I can answer it the 
way you asked it, because I do not think 
in self- analytical categories. I try to learn; 
I do not try to psychoanalyze myself. I 
will give you an example. Last year Mari- 
anne [his wife] and I were driving down 
to the Georgia coast for Thanksgiving. | 
said to her, this is really a big leap, from 
being the Republican minority whip to the 
Speaker of the House. And she looked at 
me and laughed. And she said, this is a lot 
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bigger jump than you think it is. And we 
were driving down this year and I said, 
well, let me report in after a year. You 
were right. 

At least half the scarring is a function of 
the habits and patterns that made perfect 
sense if you were the minority whip but 
that had really potential self-destructive 
capabilities if you were the Speaker. When 
you are a backbencher, you use very strong 
language—and this is still a weakness of my 
current style. If you are in everybody's liv- 
ing room virtually every night having a 
conversation, that intensity of language is 
counterproductive. 


TIME: Well, what is the best example that 
you can think of? 

Gingrich: I think if you just go back through 
your files, you will find plenty of them. 
[Laughter ] 

But the experience has been very 
painful to me—and I am still not fully re- 
adjusted to it. Because there is a part of me 
that passionately wants to be a teacher, and 
I am not in a teaching job. And so I have 
consistently, all year, said things that make 
no sense for the Speaker of the House. 
They would be terrific comments from an 
analyst or a political-science teacher, but 
they just did not make any sense. I am try- 
ing to think through how to remain a 
teacher without being self-destructive. 





TIME: The House ethics committee has vot- 
ed to appoint an independent counsel to 
investigate whether you improperly used 
tax-deductible contributions to fund a col- 
lege course you taught. Where do you 
think this investigation will end up? 
Gingrich: If there is any unethical behavior 
going on, it is on the part of Democrats who 
have filed totally false charges. There were 
65 allegations, 64 of them dismissed. They 
did conclude I should not have used an 800 
number once. Would you like to go back to 
the Congressional Record and find out how 
many people have ever put an 800 number 
in the record? 

So now we are down to one charge. Ex- 
cept that next week, David Bonior [the De- 
mocratic minority whip] will file new 
charges. And it will be reported with a 
straight face. It is a joke. 


TIME: Where do you hope to be by the year 
2000? Running for President? 

Gingrich: I do not know. Some mornings I 
hope to be out looking for dinosaurs and 
visiting zoos. I do not plan that far ahead. 


TIME: But you're a person who thinks in 
historic cycles, and with the millennium 
coming up .. 

Gingrich: I think the odds are at least even 
that I will end my public career having 
been Speaker of the House. # 
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By JOHN F. STACKS 


HERE’S THE WAY THE WORLD USED TO WORK: 
Liberals dreamed of making things 
better. They believed human beings, if not 
perfectible, were at least subject to im- 
provement. History moved positively, on- 
ward and upward. The role of government 
was to engineer progress by spending pub- 
lic money for the common good. Social 
problems like poverty could be cured 
through government action. 
Conservatives, on the other hand, 
thought the liberals were hopeless roman- 
tics. Conservatives believed human beings 
were fundamentally flawed. Public spending 
aimed at correcting these flaws was a waste 
of money. The best anyone could hope for 
was that the human condition would get no 
worse. Conservatives mocked liberals for not 
recognizing the evil inherent in our souls. 
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Is the Gingrich vision of a brighter future worth the risl 


Here’s the way the world works today: 

Conservatives believe the human condi- 
tion should get a lot better once the natural 
good of the populace is unfettered from the 
dead hand of Big Government. Even pover- 
ty can be cured if only government stops 
spending money on the underclass. Human 
beings aren't evil; the government is. 

Liberals, on the other hand, believe con- 
servatives are dangerous romantics. Liberals 
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have been discouraged by the failure of many 
of their do-good programs, and they don’t be- 
lieve any of the conservative solutions will 
work either. Liberals want to keep things as 
they are, and just tinker at the margins— 
maybe. And after episodes like Susan Smith’s 
drowning of her children, and the ripping of 
achild from his murdered mother’s womb in 
Chicago, they are ready to believe some souls 
are inherently evil and beyond redemption. 











Sk of a radically new direction in American governance? 


More than any other single person, | 


Newt Gingrich has brought about this his- 
toric reversal of roles. In the process, he 
has just about finished off the political con- 
sensus initiated 60 years ago by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Gingrich’s success was fed by 
the smoldering anger of a nation suffering 
from stagnant wages, chronic overspend- 
ing by the Federal Government, the failure 
of the public schools, the decline of public 





decency and the stubborn inability of the 
American underclass to rise out of poverty. 
He bundled up these anxieties cleverly, 
even brilliantly, and set them ablaze. “I 
want to encourage you to be a little anx- 
ious,” he writes in his book To Renew 
America, “and then I want to encourage 
you to turn that anxiety into energy.” 
Gingrich has coupled his own cam- 
paign for power with the recognition that 
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conservative skepticism was not a suffi- 
ciently upbeat message. In chronically op- 
timistic America, he needed something 
more upon which to build a mass move- 
ment. In place of the old conservative cau- 
tion, Gingrich, one of the most absorbent if 
not always discriminating minds in nation- 
al politics, has concocted a stew of beliefs 
that blends the sunny economics of Ronald 
Reagan and Jack Kemp, the stern moralism 
of the Christian right and enough giddy fu- 
turism either to excite or to frighten his fol- 
lowers. He dubbed himself a “conservative 
revolutionary,” one of the greatest political 
oxymorons ever invented. He saw that it 
simply wouldn't do to carp about the Great 
Society. He invented something to replace 
it, something, he says, that is better: the 
Conservative Opportunity Society. 

The road to that society is clear-cut, 
straight and narrow: tear down the liberal 
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welfare state, cut taxes, cut government 
spending, reduce entitlements, balance 
the budget, sign the Contract with Ameri- 
ca, dump Clinton and his liberal friends, 
give power to the states. Privatize, debu- 
reaucratize, downsize! And if America fails 
to heed his call? “The consequences will be 
incalculable,” he writes. “The underclass 
of poverty and violence will continue to 
grow. Our economy will gradually fall far- 
ther and farther behind those of our best 
competitors. Our vision will blur and our 
civilization continue to lose its focus ...” 
No one disputes that America is caught 
in a thicket of problems. And no one dis- 
putes that many of the solutions of 
the past have done little to solve 
them. But if we leap into Newt Gin- 
grich’s Conservative Opportunity 
Society, will we, collectively, be bet- 
ter off? Conservatives of various 
stripes and hues have opposed ac- 
tivist, progressive government for 
generations. Indeed, the minimalist 
and maximalist approaches even di- 
vided the Founding Fathers. Will 
less government, as envisioned by 
Gingrich, then mean more prosperi- 
ty and well-being for all Americans? 
If the Gingrich vision of a 
brighter future is worth the risk of a 
radically new direction in American 
governance, then his call for shared 
sacrifice is justified. For Newt Gin- 
grich to build something lasting 
from his pastiche of ideas, the ma- 
jority of the country must buy in. His 
vision must offer something better 





Opportunity Society is straight 


liberal welfare state, cut taxes, 


What is much more evident, however, 
is that the Republicans have taken care 
of their own and penalized those who tend 
to vote Democratic. Spending cuts in the 
G.0.P. budget fall most heavily on the poor. 
The litany of excisions has all the uplift 
of a requiem mass: reductions in welfare 
spending, ending welfare and Medicaid as 
absolute entitlements, reductions in the 
rate of increase in Medicaid assistance to 
the poor and in the rate of increase in 
Medicare, cuts in discretionary spending. 
All these affect those below the middle 
rung on the economic ladder. 

Meanwhile, the G.o.p. has left un- 


and narrow: tear down the 


cut spending, reduce 
entitlements, give power to 

the states. Privatize, 
debureaucratize, downsize! 


for most people, not just the 40% of the elec- | touched the generous benefits that favor 


torate who identify themselves as Republi- 
cans. Therefore, it is important to look not 
only at Gingrich’s words. What has he 
wrought? What does his record portend? 
Thus far, Gingrich and his hard-core 
freshman revolutionaries have failed to per- 
suade working majorities in the Congress to 
buy more than a few items in the Contract. 
But they have made a start on the central 
question of slowing the growth of govern- 
ment. Still, the Republican budget doesn’t 
really cut the size of the governmentas it ex- 
ists today. It only reduces the share of gross 
domestic product that government would 
have taken if existing spending patterns had 
gone unchanged. The Republican proposal 
does promise a balanced budget in 2002, a 
signal accomplishment. Most important, 
the argument is settled about whether bal- 
ance is desirable. Bill Clinton has signed on. 
But fiscal sanity is not the goal. Reducing the 
scope of the governmentis. So there is much 
more to do. How much, exactly? Newt 
Gingrich doesn’t say. But his chief lieu- 
tenant, majority leader Dick Armey of 
Texas, says the proper goal is to cut the 
federal share of cpp in half, to 11% from its 
current share of 22%. That’s revolutionary. 


the rich, like home-mortgage deductions 
for mansions and second homes. Corpo- 
rate giveaways in the form of specialized 
tax breaks and farm subsidies to agribusi- 
ness remain in place. Defense contracts of 
questionable utility are protected. When 
Gingrich ran into heavy lobbying from 
doctors on Medicare reform, he gave them 
almost everything they wanted. 

To defang government, Gingrich 
would defund it. He and his party are in- 
sisting on $245 billion in tax cuts as a cen- 
terpiece of their effort. But is this great 
tax reduction flowing back into the pockets 
of all Americans? No. The tax reductions 
were, in part, a sop to the G.o.P. moralists 
who bemoan the dissolution of the family. 
The “family” tax cuts were aimed at people 


raising children, but not at all people rais- | 


ing children. The credits are worthless to 
the families in which a third of American 
children live, because those families don’t 
earn enough to pay income tax. Those fam- 
ilies and their employers pay plenty— 
15.3%—in payroll taxes, but the G.o.P. tax 
credit doesn’t help them there. 











The G.o.P. revolutionaries have also vot- | 


ed to reduce taxes on the less than 1% of 
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Americans who inherit property worth more 
than $600,000, a reduction that would cost 
the Treasury $27 billion during the next 
decade. Capital-gains-tax reductions direct- 
ly benefit only the 7% of mostly wealthy 
households that profit each year from the 
sale of stocks, real estate and investments 
other than their home. Meanwhile, the Re- 
publican Congress has voted to raise taxes 
on the working poor by cutting the earned 
income-tax credit. 

It won't do to be too prissy about ab- 
solute fairness, to expect that Newt and his 
cohort would not reward followers and pun- 
ish foes. On the other hand, by not demand- 
ing some sacrifice from his own sup- 
porters, Gingrich and his movement 
risk being seen as just another engine 
of interest-group politics, albeit a dif- 
ferent set of interest groups. Bill Ben- 
nett, the former Education Secretary 
and maven of the Republican moral- 
ists, worries about this. “What's come 
across quite clearly is that we Repub- 
licans are smart and serious and that 
we are going to shrink the govern- 
ment. What hasn’t come across is a lot 
of compassion. It’s not enough to 
bring down the welfare state; you 
have to say what replaces it. We lose 
if we come across as a bunch of 
mean-hearted creeps. We have to say 
yes to something. We have to cut 
welfare for the rich.” 

Author James Pinkerton, who 
coined the phrase “the new para- 
digm” to describe the world that 
comes after Big Government, agrees. 
“What the Republicans haven’t done,” says 
Pinkerton, a former aide to President Bush, 
“is convince the people at the bottom half of 
the economy that there’s something there 
for them. I think they made a vision mistake 
by not going after corporate welfare more 
energetically.” 

What will become of the poor in Gin- 
grich’s brave new world? It is the welfare 
programs themselves that he sees as the 
problem. Conservative welfare expert 
Douglas Besharov describes the current 
system as “a culture of entitlement that has 
undermined traditional values of educa- 
tion, work and marriage.” Gingrich, in his 
interview with TIME, put it more starkly: 
“What kind of safety net is it that destroys 
you? You have a man-eating safety net and 
a child-eating safety net.” 

By sending out—or devolving—welfare 
programs to the states, Gingrich raises the 
prospect of more experimentation and inno- 
vation with a system that has not proved its 
value to date. But by capping the amount of 
money Washington is willing to send to the 
states and by putting limits on the number of 
years a welfare recipient can draw pay- 
ments, the G.o.P. is testing the theory that if 
the poor know they are not automatically 
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getting payments, they will lift themselves 
out of poverty. Democrats warn that, with 
caps and limits, the poor will be devastated. 
Counters Besharov: “Do a lot of states have 
Governors who want mothers sleeping on 
grates? No.” Could it be that giving the poor 
less is a way of giving them more? Daniel 
Bell, professor emeritus of sociology at Har- 
vard, speaks for the skeptics: “These things 
have real cultural roots. They take genera- 
tional time to solve. The notion of taking the 
poor off welfare as a sort of cold bath is non- 
sense. I’m not arguing for the current situa- 
tion. No one would. But nobody knows what 
is going to work. Why take a plunge in the 
dark? The oldest piece of conserva- 
tive wisdom is to do things slowly.” 

Gingrich, however, believes the 
spirit of private charity will help the 
neediest cases when the government 
reduces welfare spending. He but- 
tresses this tenet by borrowing heav- 
ily from the work of Marvin Olasky, a 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas and the editor of a Chris- 
tian weekly newsmagazine. Olasky’s 
thesis is that giving aid indiscrimi- 
nately to poor people actually de- 
stroys those people, all the while 
turning taxpayers against the welfare 
programs. He advocates replacing 
welfare with private care giving, so 
that only the “deserving” poor are 
helped. A giant welfare state can’t 
make the distinction, Gingrich ar- 
gues; only those close enough to the 
poor can decide who deserves help 
and who doesn't. 

Nevertheless, the Speaker of the House 
has neither done much nor said much to 
challenge his rich core constituency to 
shoulder more of the burden in curing 
poverty. His friend and sometime guru Ari- 
anna Huffington regularly urges her Re- 
publican friends to tithe 10% of their in- 
come to the poor. She has urged Gingrich to 
join her, but he has not. Nor has he ex- 
plained why, even as the top marginal tax 
rate has fallen for the past 14 years, the tax- 
payers who have benefited the most—those 
who earn $125,000 or more a year— still 
give only 3.3% to charity, including cultural 
institutions like orchestras that do not ad- 
dress the plight of the poor. 

Skeptical that private charity, unassist- 
ed, can really replace government, even a 
rock-ribbed conservative like Senator Dan 
Coats of Indiana has offered legislation to 
try to pump up giving. He has proposed a 
$500 tax credit for donations to institutions 
that devote 70% of their work to helping 
the poor directly. Unhappily, the cost of 
that measure alone would be $120 billion 
during the next seven years. 

Taking all the revolution’s assaults on 
antipoverty programs together, the Clinton 
Administration claims that an additional 1.5 


care of their own and penalized 


million children will fall into poverty. On the 
other hand, liberals, Clinton included, don’t 
have any good new ideas about how to solve 
the problems of the culture of dependence in 
America’s ghettos. They have only the old 
ones that bankrupt the treasury and enrage 
the taxpayers. 

Gingrich insists in his interview with 
TIME that his revolution begins with a 
grand vision and then proceeds to strategy 
and tactics. But there was little disguising 
the fact that the items in his Contract were 
polled for popular palatability—hardly in 
character for the brave manifesto of a new 
social and political order. Newt Gingrich is 
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the G.0.P. budget fall most 
heavily on the poor. The 
litany of excisions has all the 
uplift of a requiem mass 





not a philosopher nor, despite his preten- 
sions, a political theorist of the first rank. 
The Speaker is a politician who uses words 
and ideas to gain power. There is no par- 
ticular shame in this. All the great leaders 
who changed the direction of America 
made it up as they went along. Lincoln, the 
Roosevelts, Lyndon Johnson, Ronald Rea- 
gan acted and gave meaning to their action 
by their words. The result was never a pure 
philosophy, only a working theory that 
gave plausible explanation to what they 
were doing and where they were going. 

Perhaps the best thing about this con- 
servative revolution is that it has broken 
the intellectual gridlock in Washington. 
The liberal welfare-state model of Ameri- 
can government has run its course; it has 
not ended poverty and has lost the faith of 
the American people. Nowhere near a ma- 
jority of the electorate still believe the 
Federal Government works well or even 
works for them. The politics and policies of 
Washington have become a giant money- 
gathering and money-spending machine, 
the chief purpose of which seems increas- 
ingly to be to pay off the interest groups 
that vote for the party in power. 

Newt Gingrich and his followers have 
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not yet risen above this pattern. They have 
dislodged one entrenched set of interests 
only to replace it with a new set of interests. 
The test of Gingrich’s revolution won't be 
whether it can propound a coherent ideol- 
ogy but whether it can create a broad sense 
of national purpose. 

Gingrich has begun to tear down the 
old structures. Says political analyst Kevin 
Phillips: “This is a necessary precursor for 
some useful and provocative change that 
wasn’t going to happen with a Democratic 
Congress.” But from there, Phillips’ analy- 
sis turns harsh, citing especially the grow- 
ing sense that the Republicans are simply 
favoring the rich and the people 
who can afford lobbyists. “Gin- 
grich,” he concludes, “is this inter- 
esting half-phony, half-historie fig- 
ure who lacks discipline and talks 
too much to be an effective leader.” 

Worse, from the point of view of 
Gingrich’s disciples, there is a back- 
lash setting in, based partly on dis- 
gust with the Speaker. Declares 
California Democratic Party chair- 
man Bill Press: “It’s the biggest con 
job ever foisted on the American 
people. If there was a revolution, 
it’s peaked. People have seen what 
Newt is all about, and they don’t 
like it.” It’s doubtful Press would 
have said that a year ago, in the 
wake of the 1994 elections. 

Still, attempts to demonize 
Gingrich are of limited efficacy to 
the Democrats. In the race for a 
vacant House seat in California, 
they cast the G.o.P. candidate Tom Camp- 
bell as a stand-in for Newt. Last week 
Campbell won by a landslide. 

The Moses from Marietta has pieced 
together a set of political ideas to offer a 
hopeful if hazy vision of the future and to 
provide conservatives with an agenda that 
is not simply the opposite number of their 
opponents’. But his chief accomplishment 
thus far is the destruction of the status quo. 
That may be the limit of his historic role. 
Every movement of ideas must have a hu- 
man face, a person in whose integrity and 
wisdom people can believe sufficiently to 
overlook the risks and the inconsistencies 
contained in the new ideology. 

For an increasing number of Americans, 
Newt Gingrich does not inspire confidence as 
the chosen leader to drive radicalized con- 
servative ideals toward a new way of govern- 
ing. In a new TIME/CNN poll of adult Ameri- 
cans, 60% of those surveyed said Gingrich is 
not “someone you can trust,” and 49% said he 
is “scary.” It may be that Gingrich will end up 
like Moses, the prophet who delivered his 
people to the promised land but was not al- 
lowed to join them there. —Reported by 
Dan Goodgame/Washington, Richard Lacayo/New 
York and Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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Five historians weigh Newt on the scales of time—and against other leaders 


Author of No Ordinary Time: Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and Lyndon Johnson and 
the American Dream 


DESPITE BEING A DEMOCRAT AND NOT NEC 
essarily imagining that I would have liked 
him at the start, I thought his state-of-the 
Speaker address last January was remark 
able. He talked about cities, racial prob 
lems, the need for opportunity. But since 
that time, he has shown little of that large- 
heartedness. He seems like such a contra- 
diction, because he obviously has big ideas. 
Yet he has fallen prey many times to petty 
mishaps that seem to emanate from part of 
his personality. You cannot brush off such 
incidents as just tiny mistakes 

There seems to be some pattern of 
anger underneath for people who don't give 
him the right kind of approval or prestige 
When somebody in power acts that way, it's 
a very unsettling thing to see; there are al- 
ways encounters with people who have 
more power or less power than you, and you 
have to know your ground and be proud of 
who you are 

Obviously, partisans are glad Gingrich 
has frittered away his momentum, because 
it helps the Democratic Party. So the part 
of me that’s a Democrat is delighted. But 
the part of me that is a political observer 
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that saw an interesting figure who might 
have really put his stamp on the country 
and had at least made an attempt to come 
out with some answers for the country, is 
disappointed. He somehow destroyed that 
opportunity little by little by whatever it is 
in him that’s not as confident as it seems to 
be on the surface. 


Author of The Crisis Years: Kennedy and 
Khrushchev 1960-1963 


THERE'S A DISTINCTION THAT USED TO BE 
drawn between congressional Republicans 
and presidential Republicans. They were 
of different temperaments and styles. Gin 
grich is obviously someone who would like 
to run for President, but 1995 shows that he 
really is more of the congressional-Repub- 
lican mold. It fits him a lot more. Usually 
the skills of someone who is powerful in 
Congress and someone who is an effective 
President are different 

Kennedy was a very undistinguished 
Senator. He was not much of a parliamen- 
tarian. His colleagues did not think very 
well of him. On the other hand, for all his 
failings as President, he was a very effective 
national spokesman. Johnson was a won- 
derfully effective majority leader, and as 
President, one of the things he did best was 
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to get votes in Congress for the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. A President without all those 
parliamentary skills would not have done 
that well. On the other hand, even Johnson 
would say that one of his weaknesses was 
as a national spokesman for a certain set of 
ideas. Gingrich has tried to be both, and 
the experience of 1995 suggests that is very 
difficult to do. 

Gingrich is also a revolutionary leader, 
a man comfortable with the kind of turmoil 
required to bring about change. But revolu- 
tionary leaders in America, even when they 
are successful, usually flare for only a year or 
two, and then they tend to fade. Gingrich 
may be able to resist that, but history sug 
gests that would be very tough 


Author of The Years of Lyndon Johnson: The 
Path to Power 


THE IMPORTANCE THE PRESS HAS GIVEN TO 
Gingrich is, as of this moment, out of pro- 
portion to his actual accomplishment. It 
may prove to be justified, but right now it 
is vastly inflated. It’s so inflated that if you 
look at Gingrich in the overall scope of 
American history or the American Con- 
gress, it bears little relationship to histori- 
cal reality. He may want to be President, 
but what he is right now is a legislator. And 
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the only measure of legislative leadership is | 
legislation, the laws you get passed. Right 
now, Gingrich’s sum total of realized ac- 
complishment is minuscule. 

There have been three great Speakers in 
American history: Thomas Brackett Reed 
(1839-1902), Joseph Cannon (1836-1926) 
and Sam Rayburn (1882-1961). For almost 
two decades, Rayburn held power in Wash- 
ington. Presidents came and went: Roo- 
sevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy. But 
whoever was President, Sam Rayburn was | 
Speaker. His power over one branch of gov- 
ernment was so immense that it spilled over 
into the other branches. 

Lyndon Johnson once said, “If you want 
to be President, you've got to do it through 
Sam Rayburn.” No one got onto any com- 
mittee in the House unless Rayburn want- 
ed him on that committee. He had a fear- 
some temper. He was a broad, massive man 
with a very hard face, and when he was ina 
bad mood he would come down the hall 
and Congressmen would be afraid to even 
talk to him because they were afraid of say- 
ing the wrong thing. He was like a stone 
coming through a wave. People would part 
before him. 

Yet the contrasts with Gingrich are 
fantastic. Rayburn was absolutely silent. 
He gave very few speeches. If he really 
wanted to say something, he would step 
down from the Speaker's platform and go 
into the well of the House. And he only did | 
this a handful of times. When he did it, he 
would say, “Do this for me.” And they 
would do it for him. So far, Gingrich has 
great control over his party, but let’s see 
what happens now that things are turning 
against him. 

I’m not saying Gingrich will not achieve 
major things. If he were to be Speaker for 
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17 years, as was Rayburn, he might, at the 
end of that time, have achieved what he 
wanted. But I wouldn't say that right now. 


IRVING KRISTOL 


Author of Neoconservatism: The 
Autobiography of an Idea 





HE CERTAINLY HAS BEEN THE MOST INFLU- 
ential Speaker of the House in the past cen- 
tury, since Joseph Cannon. Sam Rayburn 
was respected and influential, but he was 
not an active formulator of agendas. He 
was very influential in lining up votes and 
he was consulted by the President, but he 
did not say, “I have a vision; I want the gov- 
ernment to be this and do that.” It is very 
rare to have a Speaker of the House who 
has a vision of any kind, because they usu- 
ally don’t get chosen for that role. 

I don’t like the term revolutionary 
leader. We're not in the midst of any kind of 
revolution. A good term would be reforma- 
tion. Gingrich is the leader of the reforma- 
tion, no one doubts that. He may have been 
misled by the rhetoric of revolution, having 
an exaggerated sense of what can be ac- 
complished in the first couple of years. Af- 
ter all, there is a Democratic President; we 
haven't chopped off his head. 

I wish Gingrich spoke a little less off the 
cuff: he gets himself into trouble. But he is 
an extraordinarily intelligent man and al- 
ways worth listening to. He obviously would 
like to follow in the footsteps of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, except that it’s one thing to be 
President and another thing to be Speaker 
of the House. Sometimes these two roles 
get confused, perhaps less in his mind than 
in the mind of a lot of the Republicans in 
the House who forgot that the President is 
a very important and powerful person. 
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They thought they could write the agenda 
to suit themselves. 

Obviously much depends on the "96 
election. If we have a Republican Presi- 
dent, [Gingrich] obviously will be very, 
very influential. And if we have a Republi- 
can Congress, he will remain influential. 
But with time, that influence may erode if 
we don’t have a Republican President. 


ALAN BRINKLEY 


Author of The End of Reform: New Deal 
Liberalism in Recession and War 





IN MANY WAYS GINGRICH IS AN OLD- 
fashioned political boss within Congress. He 
has a control over members of his own party 
that we haven't seen in decades. Lyndon 
Johnson played a little bit of this role when 
he was a majority leader in the Senate, 
but not nearly as successfully as Gingrich. 

If there are lessons that Gingrich can 
draw from the lives of other American 
leaders, it is that highly ideological politics 
in the long run are less successful than 
more pragmatic ones. If you look at the 
successful political leaders of this century, 
Presidents in particular, they have almost 
without exception been people to whom 
ideology was secondary to a pragmatic re- 
sponse to immediate problems. Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon, they weren't all successful Presi- 
dents, but they all had successes. They are 
people whom we think of as having had 
greater stature and impact than people 
who have come after them. 

I don’t think what Gingrich is talking 
about is a revolution. I don’t think he has 
any vision of overturning the fundamental 
institutions of our society. I do think that 
the danger that Gingrich and the Republi 
cans are flirting with is overinterpreting 
their mandate and assuming that public 
opinion is going to follow them simply be- 
cause the results, as the G.o.P. sees them, 
will be so healthy and welcome. The histo- 
ry of public policy suggests that the results 
of policy are almost never those that the 
people who frame them foresee. 

It’s dangerous to assume that once you 
implement a policy people will support it 
because of its results. You can’t know what 
the results are going to be. So you need the 
support up front, so people feel they have 
been a part of the policy change, rather 
than something that’s been imposed upon 
them. That’s something the Republicans 
have been unwilling to do. They've been 
quite convinced, because of ideological 
preconceptions, that market-based solu- 
tions to most social problems will make the 
world better. They haven’t paid very close 
attention to how fully the public is con- 
vinced about the same thing. I don’t think 
the public is yet convinced. Compiled by 
Ratu Kamlani/New York 
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Billionaire Bill Gates 
perches atop two stacks 
of paper representing the 
amount of information 
computers can squeeze 
onto a single CD-ROM 
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HEADLINERS 


Propelled by their own distinct visions, these four men made Americans ponder the 
world they live in—and the world they could make 


Bill Gates 


A billionaire genius, he strove to turn the 
info superhighway into a virtual marketplace 


FOR MORE THAN A DECADE HE HAS TOWERED OVER THE WORLD 
of computing like a boyish, tousle-haired colossus, controlling the 
software that runs our desktop computers and helping transform 
a hobbyist toy into the engine of a $100 billion industry. 

But this was the year that Bill Gates, chairman and co-founder 
of Microsoft, rose above the confines of computer land and became 
a global celebrity, an icon of the information age. He wrote a best- 
selling book, The Road Ahead (Viking; $29.95), and hawked it on 
talk shows from David Frost to David Letterman. He comman- 
deered the world press to promote the launch of Windows 95. He 
defied government probes of his finger-in-the-eye business prac- 
tices, even as he was leveraging his control of computer software 
to edge his way into banking, retailing, interactive television and 
Hollywood. His net worth ballooned to nearly $15 billion, making 
him the richest self-made man on the planet. 

His is the ultimate revenge of the nerd. Outplotting, outpro- 
gramming and above all outthinking his competitors, he rose to the 
top of an industry that is driven by shifting alliances, rapid tech- 
nological changes and the steady drumbeat of Moore’s law (after 
Intel co-founder Gordon Moore, who observed that the power of 
silicon chips doubles every 18 months). Nobody navigates these 
turbulent complexities better than Gates, who understands as few 
do that the great lever of wealth and power in the digital age is not 
hardware or even software but control over the standards to which 
others must adhere. Today on 9 of every 10 personal computers 
those standards are Microsoft's. 

Gates is as fearful as he is feared, and these days he worries 
most about the Internet, Usenet and the World Wide Web, which 
threaten his software monopoly by shifting the nexus of control 
from stand-alone computers to the network that connects them. 
The Internet, by design, has no central operating system that Mi- 
crosoft or anybody else can patent and license. And its libertarian 
culture is devoted to open—that is to say, nonproprietary—stan- 
dards, none of which were set by Microsoft. 

Gates moved quickly this year to embrace the Net, although 
it sometimes seemed he was trying to wrap Microsoft’s long arms 
around it. He launched the Microsoft Network and—over the ob- 
jections of America Online, CompuServe and the U.S. Justice De- 
partment—bundled it with Internet-access software in Windows 
95. He dropped his resistance to a number of de facto Internet 
standards, including Sun Microsystem’s Java. Meanwhile, he be- 
gan securing high-profile content to put on his own network, 
luring commentator Michael Kinsley from CNN to start an online 
political magazine and purchasing the Bettmann Archives, one 
of the world’s greatest collections of historical photographs. 
Last week he appeared in an electronic press conference to 
announce that he is teaming with NBC to create a 24-hour news 
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service that will compete with CNN, both on cable TV and online. 
In Gates’ vision, the information superhighway leads not to a 


* global village but to a virtual marketplace where, by a process he 


calls friction-free capitalism, buyers and sellers can exchange 
goods and services without paper money, malls or middlemen. 
Except, of course, for the ultimate middleman, Microsoft—which, 
in return for making those electronic transactions secure and reli- 
able, plans to collect a small toll off each and every one. 

Will Gates succeed in doing for the info highway what he did 
for desktop computing? Microsoft seems to be leaving little to 
chance. In December the Justice Department issued a new round 
of subpoenas as part of an ongoing investigation of Microsoft's 
Internet strategy. The latest complaint: when Windows 95 users try 
to connect to the Net, Microsoft’s software wipes out the Internet 
settings of its rivals. Company executives offer no apologies. In a 
statement that could serve as their chairman’s credo, they insist that 
the problem is caused not by any flaws in Microsoft’s software, but 
by the weakness of its competitors’. —By Philip Eimer-DeWitt 


Timothy McVeigh 


A gung-ho former soldier is charged with the 


worst act of home-grown terrorism in the U.S. 

















TERRORISTS SUCCEED BY REMAINING FACELESS. THEIR VERY 
anonymity allows them to move unnoticed among and around the 
people they plan, for reasons of their own, to maim or murder. 
But terrorists also occasionally get caught, although often, alas, 
after they have done their worst. And then the sight of their faces 
only deepens the mystery of 
their actions. 

The world first caught 
sight of Timothy McVeigh on 
April 21, 1995. Shackled and 
= escorted past the press and an 
> angry crowd—McVeigh later 
= told interviewers he had ex- 
pected at that moment to be 
> shot—he had just been charged 
_ as a suspect in the worst single 
instance of domestic terrorism 
in U.S. history: the bombing 
two days earlier of the Alfred P. 
Murrah Federal Building 
in Oklahoma City. The horri- 
bly ravaged and_ hollowed- 
out structure—a giant wedding 
cake smashed by a malevolent 
fist—had become a national 
monument to loss. The final 
death toll: 169, including 19 


Two days after the 
Oklahoma City bombing, 


the suspect was first 
escorted into public view. 
He expected, he later told 
interviewers, to be shot 
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children, most of whom had been dropped off at a day-care cen- 
ter shortly before the blast. 

Who was the accused, this Timothy McVeigh? What kind of 
person would park a rented truck filled with several thousand 
pounds of explosives next to a building busy with the early-morning 
comings and goings of innocent people? Federal investigators and 
journalists quickly began digging into McVeigh’s past, looking for 
pieces of the appalling Oklahoma City puzzle. Not surprisingly, the 
fragments did not fit together in a way that would convincingly ex- 
plain a monstrous deed. 

McVeigh grew up in Pendleton, New York, a town of 5,010 
some 15 miles east of Niagara Falls. His parents divorced when he 
was 10; he and one sister stayed with his father, another sister 
stayed with his mother. MeVeigh’s high school teachers and class- 
mates remember him as intelligent (his IQ is a well-above-average 
125). an excellent student in subjects that interested him and a qui- 
et but friendly companion. His final grade-point ranking was not 
quite high enough to qualify him for a course in computer pro- 
gramming that he hoped to take, and he eventually enlisted in the 
U.S. Army. He served in the 1991 Gulf War as a Bradley fighting 
vehicle gunner and immediately thereafter volunteered for the 
Special Forces (Green Beret) qualification course at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. But he didn’t make the grade and left the Army in 
late 1991 with sergeant’s rank and an honorable discharge. 

Then began a strange period of drifting that led, prosecutors 
charge, toward Oklahoma City. In the military, McVeigh had be- 
come close friends with Terry L. Nichols, who was later to be 
charged as an accomplice in the bombing; after leaving the service, 
McVeigh moved to the Dex- 
ter, Michigan, farm owned by 
Terry’s older brother James. 
Neighbors later reported that 
explosions had been set off 
outside the farmhouse. Peo- 
ple who met McVeigh during 
this time noticed that he al- 
ways carried a weapon. Some 
witnesses claim that he be- 
came involved in the notori- 
ous Michigan militias, ad-hoc 
paramilitary groups preach- 
ing armed resistance to the 
Federal Government. 

MeVeigh has claimed he 
visited the Branch Davidian 
compound near Waco during 
the federal siege that ended 
in fire and death on April 19, 
1993, exactly two years be- 
fore the Oklahoma City 
bombing. “It was very poorly 
handled,” he says. Was it 
Waco that set him off on a 
path through Arizona and on 
to Kansas, where he allegedly 
rented the Ryder truck that 
carried the bomb, and then to 
Oklahoma City, where eyewit- 
nesses saw him on the morn- L.A 
ing of the explosion? Will his 
trial, sometime in 1996, exon- 
erate him? And if not, will it 
somehow make comprehensi- 
ble the mind behind that 
blank, ordinary face; a mind 
that led a man to slaughter 
By Paul Gray 
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Consummate insider 
Johnnie Cochran turned 
the 0.3. Simpson 
celebrity-murder case into 
a referendum on justice for 
America’s outsiders 


strangers? 
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Johnnie Cochran Jr. 


The architect of 0.J. Simpson's acquittal let 
the nation see justice in black and white 


WHEN CHRONICLERS OF THIS CHARGED ERA SIFT THROUGH THE 
moments, grand and trivial, that were called turning points in the 
O.J. Simpson murder trial, they may well conclude that Johnnie L. 
Cochran Jr. did not, in fact, play the “race card.” He didn’t have to 
because in many ways Cochran was the race card—a lawyer who 
had built a lucrative career representing minority victims of police 
misconduct. By the time he joined what was to become known as 
the Dream Team, Cochran, 58, had already won some $45 million 
in damages and an impressive rate of acquittal for minority clients 
by exposing corruption, prejudice and incompetence in law en- 
forcement. The unofficial motto of his 10-lawyer African-American 
law firm is taken from Martin Luther King Jr.: “Injustice any- 
where is a threat to justice everywhere.” Jurors did not require too 
much coaching from Cochran to believe that Simpson may have 
| been a victim of the Los Angeles Police Department; all they had 
to do was replay in their minds the videotape of the savage beat- 
ing administered four years earlier to an unemployed black con- 
struction worker named Rodney King. One whiff of the foul odor 
of institutional racism—and retired detective Mark Fuhrman, a 
key prosecution witness, stank to high heaven—and a case that 
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many had thought unshakable became 
unmakable. 

It would be easy to caricature Cochran, 
the self-made man born in Louisiana and 
raised in Los Angeles, with his sherbet- 
colored suits and his blue Rolls-Royce, his 
honeyed voice and revival-meeting ca- 
dences. It is worth pointing out that even as 
he preaches justice for society's outsiders, 
he is himself the consummate insider, with 
a roster of clients that have included 
Michael Jackson, Snoop Doggy Dogg and 
former Cleveland Browns running back Jim 
Brown, and a circle of friends who are 
among the most politically connected in all 
Los Angeles. His courtroom charisma, how- 
ever, cannot be copied, much less mocked. 
He holds a jury rapt and disarms opposing 
with his smooth, unflappable 
charm. He works himself and his associates 
as if they have just got the ball with only sec 
onds to spare. Though his client may or may 
not have got away with murder, during the 
Simpson trial Cochran, repeatedly and ef- 
fectively, managed to get away with rhetor- 
ical arson. He ignited a battle with prosecu- 
tor Christopher Darden over the word 
“nigger.” He dragged the ghost of Malcolm 
X into the courtroom by dubbing Fuhrman 
and detective Philip Vannatter “twin devils.” By the end of the tri 
al he had taken to showing up flanked by Nation of Islam body- 
guards. And, to the horror even of some members of the defense 
team, he made the odious and hyperbolic comparison of Fuhrman 
and Adolf Hitler. 

The verdict, when it finally came, left most whites bewil 
dered and angry, many blacks jubilant. As the nation regarded it- 
self on this split screen, it became apparent that the truths we 
hold to be self-evident are perhaps evident only to some: justice 
has a different meaning for the minority motorist pulled over for 
speeding or for no reason at all. Cochran skillfully managed to 
make O.J. Simpson, with his white wife and his country-club 
friends, the unlikely symbol of this ugly racial truth—and so ex- 
ploited the media frenzy of a celebrity case to deliver a message 
too often ignored by white America. Never mind that many 
Americans, white and black, thought it was the right message 
wrong trial 

Two weeks after the verdict, Americans had a chance to hear that 
message again when hundreds of thousands of black men marched 
in Washington in a day of atonement and an assertion of pride. 
Cochran did not attend, but he was there in spirit, one of the reasons, 
along with the chimera of a Colin Powell presidency, that many par- 
ticipants had the optimism to march at all. —By Elizabeth Gleick 


Richard Holbrooke 


infuriating but effective, he bullied the Balkan 
bosses into signing a fragile peace in Bosnia 


DURING THE THREE YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S POLICY TOWARD 
Bosnia became inextricably linked with the name of Richard Hol- 
brooke, the Clinton Administration seemed to be basing its actions 
on Bismarck’s famous comment that the Balkans are not “worth 
the healthy bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.” In July 1995, 
Srebrenica, a U.N.- 


counsel 


however, the Bosnian Serbs seized 
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The reason everyone quit fighting, it 
was joked when the parties finally sat 
down to negotiate at Dayton, was that 

this was “the only way to get 
Holbrooke to go home” 
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designated “safe haven,” and set about mas- 
sacring several thousand of its men and 
boys. This atrocity, only the latest of many 
stirred Bill Clinton into belated action. The 
President recognized that dithering and 
long-distance hand wringing over Bosnia 
didn’t work (especially with an election 
coming up). And Holbrooke, 54, who was 
already serving as Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, was just the 
man, Clinton decided, to lead a more as- 
sertive American approach. 

Holbrooke was, in some ways, an ob- 
vious choice. He, after all, had called inac 
tion over Bosnia “the greatest collective 
failure of the West since the 1930s.” More 
over, he had spent three decades, first in 
the State Department, Wall 
Street, honing his skills as a diplomat and 
a dealmaker. Still, some found it surprising 
that he should be picked for this critical 
assignment. Over the years, he had wona 
reputation for fierce ambition and abra- 
sive self-promotion. His ego and aggres- 
siveness, it was said, did not suit the deli- 
cate job of constructing a Balkan peace 
settlement. As one colleague put it, Hol- 
brooke is like “a bull who takes his own 
china shop with him.” 

In the end, however, the very qualities that aroused such an 
tipathy among Holbrooke’s rivals in W ashington equipped him 
ideally for browbeating the men who were running the Bosnian 
war—Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic, Croatian President 
Franjo Tudjman and Alija Izetbegovic, the President of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. At times the ruthless Balkan bosses—especially 
Milosevic—probably saw something of themselves reflected in 
Holbrooke. He stroked their egos, he laughed at their jokes, he 
drank their plum brandy 
artist.” But Holbrooke was also tough. Once, when Izetbegovic 
was hesitating over a cease-fire agreement, he barked, “Don’t play 
craps with your destiny. You'd better be ready to live with the con- 
sequences if you make the wrong gamble.” 

Holbrooke’s appetite for both work and publicity seemed 
limitless. At night, following 12-hour negotiating sessions, he 
could often be found roaming the corridors of his hotel in bare feet, 
hoping to buttonhole an aide into conversation or a reporter into 
doing yet another story on him. After Croatia’s army overran the 
Serb-held region of Krajina in early August, he shuttled feverish 
ly from one Balkan capital to another. He was pulled up short on 
Aug. 19 when three aides, including Robert Frasure, who pre 
pared the way for Holbrooke’s diplomacy, were killed in a road ac- 
cident near Sarajevo, but that tragedy only made Holbrooke more 
determined. When the Bosnian Serbs lobbed a shell into a Saraje- 
vo market on Aug. 28, they triggered a massive NATO bombard- 
ment. and in the ensuing weeks, Holbrooke relentlessly bullied his 
interlocutors toward the bargaining table. Finally, they sat down 
to talk peace in Dayton, Ohio, last month. The reason everyone quit 
fighting, it was joked, was that this was “the only way to get Hol 
brooke to go home a 

lhe treaty signed in Paris last week hardly deserves a standing 
ovation. Bosnia’s awkward division fails to compensate the war's 
victims and could sow the seeds of the new state’s future dismem- 
berment. But while the plan may not be perfect, it is bold, imagi- 
native and offers perhaps the best peace one could hope for in 
Bosnia’s far from perfect world. That seems somehow fitting, if only 
in the sense that the deal’s virtues and its flaws suggest the charac- 
—By Kevin Fedarko 
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Milosevic praised his skill as a “bulls 


ter of the man who did so much to craft it. 
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STILL IN PAIN 





Amateur photographer Charles 
H. Porter IV snapped the image 
of fire fighter Chris Fields 
holding one-year-old Baylee 
Almon—already dead—after the 
explosion at Oklahoma City’s 
federal building drew Porter 
from his job at a nearby bank. 
“Fate and the Lord put me in 
that place,” he says. Eight 
months later, he still has 
nightmares. The photo at right 
was taken by Steve Liss 

at a memorial service in 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, for the 
169 who died. 

Photographs: 

Right: Steve Liss for TIME 


Above: Charles H. Porter IV— 
Sygma 
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In September White House 
photographer Barbara Kinney 
caught Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, King 
Hussein of Jordan, Bill Clinton 
and the P.L.O.’s Yasser Arafat 
as they were about to enter the 
East Room for the signing of an 
accord to expand Palestinian 
self-rule on the West Bank. 
Kinney: “An aide said, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Clinton, your tie’s a little 
crooked, you might want to fix 
that.’ He did, and out of the 
corner of my eye, | realized 
they were all doing it, out of 
instinct.” Five weeks later, 
Rabin was assassinated for his 
efforts by Yigal Amir, 
photographed at his first court 
appearance by Ziv Koren. 


Photographs: 

Right: Barbara Kinney— 

The White House * 
Above: Ziv Koren—Sygma 
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Taiwanese-born photographer 
Chien-Chi Chang didn’t 
appreciate the irony in this 
image of a lone boy at the 
Million Man March until after 
the film was processed and a 
friend explained the 
backdrop— a Civil War 
memorial. Says Chang: “I just 
saw him standing there. There 
was a sense of visual 
completeness. It was beautiful, 
actually.” The photo of the 
march’s almost a million men 
was taken by P.F. Bentley from 
the balcony of Newt Gingrich’s 
office. 


Photographs: 
Right: Chien-Chi Chang—Magnum 
Above: P.F. Bentley for Time 
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It was luck that led Myung J. 
Chun to catch the image of 0.J. 
Simpson at the moment of his 
acquittal: Chun was the pool 
photographer chosen by lot to 
be on duty that day. Like 
almost everyone else 
associated with the Simpson 
trial, he too is a minor 
celebrity, having been 
interviewed by Entertainment 
Tonight, the BBC and now TIME. 
Tracy Wilcox, a recent college 
graduate working at her first 
job for the Panama City News 
Herald in Florida, didn’t expect 
much from a tip that Simpson 
was playing golf on a local 
course. What she got was the 
first photo, of many, of the ex- 
defendant on the links. A golfer 
herself, she was unimpressed: 
“1 saw him hit a ball in the 
water a couple of times.” 


Photographs: 

Right: Myung J. Chun—Pool 
Above: Tracy Wilcox—Panama City 
News Herald/AP 
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The photograph at right was 
taken by Axel Koster in San 
Bernardino, California, as a 
group of soldiers stood at 
attention awaiting a Colin 
Powell book signing. Les Stone 
snapped the retired general at 
the press conference where he 
announced he would not be a 
candidate for the presidency, 
deflating the hopes of millions 
of Americans and more than a 
few in the press corps as well. 





Photographs: 
Right: Axel Koster—JB Pictures 
Above: Les Stone—Sygma 
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Bob Dole was making his first 
big campaign swing through 
New Hampshire when Mark 
Peterson caught him in the 
middle of a perhaps less than 
scintillating address. The boy is 
the son of a Dole supporter. 
Diana Walker snapped 
President Clinton in the middle 
of a perhaps less than 
scintillating session of the lowa 
State Legislature. 


Photographs: 
Right: Mark Peterson—Saba 
Above: Diana Walker for TIME 
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As Croatian troops retook the 
country’s Krajina region from 
Bosnian Serb forces last 
summer, James Nachtwey met 
up with these Serbian women 
who were fleeing the area. 
Though the Croatian army 
wasn't allowing journalists into 
Krajina, Nachtwey had slipped 
past a roadblock by joining a 
U.N. convoy. Above: the first 
wave of NATO bombing in Serb- 
held Bosnian territory last 
August. 

Photographs: 

Left: James Nachtwey for Time 
Above: Oleg Stjepanovic—-AP 
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Russian troops and Chechen 
rebels were still battling in the 
capital city of Grozny when 
Anthony Suau took the 
photograph at left (which makes 
quite clear the effectiveness of 
Russian artillery). “It was really 
suicidal for [the old man] to be 
walking down the street that 
way,” says Suau. “I believe he 
wasn’t shot because he was old 
and walking slowly with a cane. 
Had | walked out there, I'm 
sure it would’ve been 
different.” The photo above, 
taken by Christopher Morris, 
shows a Chechen soldier 
running from the Presidential 
Palace shortly before it was 
captured by the Russians. 


Photographs: 
Left: Anthony Suau for Time 
Above: Christopher Morris for Time 


SENSE AND 
SENSIBILITY 


Gregory Heisler photographed 
Cal Ripken Jr. for TIME before 
the low-key, even-keeled 


Baltimore Orioles shortstop 
broke Lou Gehrig's record of 
2,130 consecutive games 
played. Heisler photographed 
Dennis Rodman after the San 
Antonio Spurs traded the 
famously sulky, game-skipping 
forward to the Chicago Bulls. 


Photographs: 
Right and above: Gregory Heisler 











THEY’RE BACK, 
HE’S GONE 
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Baby Boomers thrilled when 
the extant Beatles made new 
music for the first time since 
1970 (guess which 1960s 
rock photographer got an 
exclusive on reunion snaps). 
Meanwhile, another pop icon 
departed for good. Dan Lamont 
caught these mourners, who 
were probably negative-10 
years old in 1970, at an 
impromptu memorial for Jerry 
Garcia in Seattle. 

Photographs: 


Right: ©Linda McCartney 
Above: Dan Lamont—Matrix 
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Troops head off to 


great deal of snow, 


BALKAN WINTER: Americans set up radar at the Tuzla air base. 


By GEORGE CHURCH 


t SEEMS CERTAIN TO BE A WHITE 
Christmas; snow already covers the 
ground in Tuzla. But merry? The 
weather will be bitingly cold, the air 
filled with the stench of diesel 
fumes. Christmas dinner will be the 
T-rations detested by G.1.s; carols 
will be sung to the hum of noisy electric 
generators. And many of the soldiers set- 
ting up camps for the Bosnia peacekeep- 
ing operation will sleep in tents. Big ones 
with wooden floors, heat, fluorescent 
lights and flush toilets. But still tents. 

At the Tuzla airfield, ground crews will 
have little time to gripe. The former Yugo- 
slav airstrip for fighter planes has only one 
runway, on which the outlines of filled-in 
holes created by Serb shelling can still be 
plainly seen. No matter: plans call for a 
U.S. cargo plane to land there every 20 
minutes all day and eventually through the 
night. And only three planes can be on the 
ground at any time. Can this ambitious 
schedule be met? 

Speaking by telephone from a bullet- 
pocked control tower, Air Force Colonel 
Neal Patton, who has been in charge of in- 
stalling runway lights and precision naviga- 
tion equipment and otherwise getting the 
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field ready, expresses confidence that it can 
handle the planned traffic. But he adds, 
with a laugh, “We're going to go to church 
to pray for better weather.” Snow and low 
ceilings last week caused several flights ei- 
ther to be held on the ground at the Ram- 
stein air base in Germany or to circle Tuzla 
fruitlessly and go back, unable to land. The 
miserable conditions do have their bright 
side, however. “There’s nothing like sun- 
shine for a good firefight,” says Marine 
Lieut. General Anthony Zinni, “and this 
kind of weather discourages that.” 

In asense, the frenzied activity at the air 
base will be misleading. Fewer than 1,000 of 
the 20,000 American peace enforcers will 
be encamped around Tuzla by Christmas 
Many others will be aboard trains rumbling 
through Austria and the Czech Republic en 
route to jumping-off points in Hungary, 
from which they will advance 50-odd miles 
across Croatia into Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Others will still be at bases in Germany, 
waiting their turn to board the trains; some 
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\ atu 
antage—it inhibits fighting 
may not leave until February. Army com 
manders strongly deny, however, that the 
buildup is slipping behind schedule. Says 
Colonel Mike Sullivan, chief spokesman for 
the U.S. Army, Europe: “Slow and gradual is 
exactly where we want to be. This is a very 
deliberate, precise process in vicious W eath- 
er on a very unfavorable terrain, and we're 
very aware of that. We're not going to expose 
soldiers and their equipment to this until 
we're absolutely ready.” 

Just getting into Bosnia is no easy job 
The bridges across the Sava River between 
Croatia and Bosnia have either been de- 
stroyed by artillery fire or are shaky. So 
Army will build two “float” 
bridges of steel, aluminum and Styrofoam 
by Christmas, the spans should be ready 
for tanks to rumble across them. It will be 
quite a sight. The bridges will settle six to 
eight inches under the weight of the tanks 
and water will come up above their tracks 
It will look as if the tanks are gliding across 
on top of the currents. 


engineers 


ry deliberate process in vicious 


weather on a very unfavorable terrain. 
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Once across the Sava, the troops will 
move to the Tuzla area along narrow, twist- 
ing roads blanketed in snow. Worse, the 
roads, winding along the bottoms of valleys, 
are highly vulnerable to snipers on the sur- 
rounding mountains. Advance troops will 
have to scour the hills to make sure their 
comrades can move along the roads in safe- 
ty. Finally, in and around Tuzla, they will oc- 
cupy a 500-mile-long border area designed 
to separate Serb from Muslim and Croat 
forces, setting up checkpoints and patrols to 
make sure nobody crosses without legiti- 
mate business. 

It will not be the most dangerous as- 
signment in Bosnia. That will probably fall 
to some 10,000 French troops in the Saraje- 
vo sector. The peace agreement signed at 
the Elysée Palace in Paris on Dec. 14 virtu- 
ally guarantees upheavals in the Bosnian 
capital. The pact consigns several Serb- 
populated suburbs to control by the Bosnian 
government. Rather than live under their 
hated enemies, Serbs are threatening to 
leave their homes in those suburbs and in 
the corridor to Gorazde in eastern Bosnia. 
Around Gorazde, some Serbs were strip- 
ping their homes of everything trans- 
portable—in at least one case literally in- 
cluding the kitchen sink—and setting out for 
the Serbs’ Republika Srpska, newly recog- 
nized by the Paris deal. At night, convoys of 
army trucks trundle down the treacherous 
mountain slopes and haul out the insides of 
factories and military bases. The potential 
for new violence was underscored when 
two grenades and a mortar fired from the di- 
rection of Serb-held territory exploded in an 
unoccupied area of Sarajevo only minutes 
after the signing ceremony had flickered off 
TV screens. On the same day, Bosnian gov- 
ernment forces shot at a French helicopter, 
and Croat soldiers clashed with mujahedin, 
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TRAINING FOR TROUBLE: A British Warrior fighting vehicle near Gornji Vakuf. As peacekeepers, 
the British were lightly armed and limited by tight rules of engagement, but no more 
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ELYSEE: The treaty signing in Paris. 
Seated from left: Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic, Tudjman, Izetbegovic. 
Standing: Spain's Premier Felipe 
Gonzales, Bill Clinton, French President 
Jacques Chirac, German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, British Prime Minister 

John Major, Russian Prime Minister 
Victor Chernomyrdin 


Islamic volunteers fighting on the side of the 
Muslims, and killed six. 

The signing ceremony was hardly a joy- 
ous affair. Bosnian President Alija Izet- 
begovic grumbled that “my government is 
taking part in this agreement without any 
enthusiasm but as someone taking a bitter 
yet useful potion or medication.” He openly 
questioned whether the unified Bosnia 
foreseen in the treaty will “truly materialize 
or will it simply remain something on pa- 
per?” Croatian President Franjo Tudjman 
traced the roots of the crisis in Bosnia back 
more than 15 centuries to “the breakup be- 
tween the Western Roman Empire and the 
Eastern Roman Empire,” obviously imply- 
ing that the wounds cannot be healed quick- 
ly. Bill Clinton, who presided in fact if not in 
name, was far more upbeat. He predicted 
that “soon the Bosnian people will see for 
themselves the awesome potential of people 
to turn from conflict to cooperation.” 

It could be argued that despite the 
treaty, there is still no peace to keep in 
Bosnia. That was the problem the United 
Nations peacekeepers faced for years, and 
the dangers of enforcing a peace among still 
hostile peoples hardly needs to be im- 
pressed on the French or British troops 
who will implement the treaty. Both coun- 
tries participated in the old U.N. force, and 
many of their soldiers will now simply be 
exchanging their U.N. Blue Helmets for 
those of their national uniforms. The big 
difference: as lightly armed U.N. troops, 
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they operated under highly restricted rules 
of engagement and paid a terrible price. 
The U.N. peacekeeping force in Bosnia suf- 
fered more than 100 fatalities, including 56 
French and 18 British soldiers. 

As peace enforcers serving under NATO 
command, the French, British, American 
and other members of the 60,000-strong in- 
ternational implementation force—32 coun- 
tries in all are definitely participating in Op- 
eration Joint Endeavor—will carry heavy 
weapons and be authorized to shoot not only 
if they come under fire but even if they are 
just threatened. American G.Ls specifically 
can fire if anyone points a gun at them in a 
menacing fashion. And the order to fire need 
not come down any chain of command. It 
can be given by a sergeant on the spot. 

Even so, Bosnia is a dangerous assign- 
ment. Atop the worry list for everyone, 
from private in the field to general in the 
Pentagon, is land mines. Overall, experts 
think the former Yugoslavia has been sown 
with anywhere from 2 million to 6 million 
mines. The American sector is known to 
contain three big minefields plus heaven 
knows how many mines planted individu- 
ally and in small clusters. Tore Skedsmo, a 
U.N. mine expert, says all sides in the 
Bosnian war—Serbs, Croats and Muslims— 
“were laying mines like mad” right up un- 
til Nov. 21, when the basic peace agree- 
ment was initialed near Dayton, Ohio. 

Signs of some suspected mine clusters 
can be spotted from the air by Apache heli- 
copters. Explosive-sniffing dogs and tank 
mounted rakes and rollers can help clear a 
path through a minefield, but many mines 
will have to be dug out by hand. Says Gen- 
eral John Shalikashvili, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff: “That's why an 


as someone taking a bitte 


awful lot of soldiers have been spending a 
lot of time on their hands and knees learn- 
ing the old-fashioned way” during training 
exercises in Germany. The difficulties of 
clearing mines are immensely multiplied if 
roads and fields are covered by deep snow. 

The mujahedin are another major con- 


BRITISH SECTOR 

Some 13,000 British soldiers, 
4,500 of whom are already serving 
in Bosnia as peacekeepers, will 
oversee the implementation of the 
treaty here. More than 2,000 
Dutch and 850 Czech troops 

will join them. 
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LAND MINES The 2 million to 

r 6 million antitank and 
pe 4 antipersonnel mines 
scattered throughout 
the former Yugoslavia 
pose the greatest 
threat to the troops in 
Bosnia. Many of the mines are made of 
plastic, which hinders detection. Their fuses 
may contain enough metal to enable sensitive 
equipment to locate them, but snow makes 
this task especially difficult 
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cern. An estimated 2,500 to 4,000 of them 

1,000 in the American sector-to-be—have 
been fighting in Bosnia on the side of their 
fellow Muslims but under the effective 
control of no one. Many are radical funda- 
mentalists from such countries as Lran, Af- 
ghanistan and Syria who view all Western- 
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ers, especially Americans with suspicion 
and hostility. Under terms of the peace 
treaty, all unauthorized foreign forces, in- 
cluding the mujahedin, are to get out of 
Bosnia within 30 days. Undoubtedly some 
will. But Pentagon officials are worried that 
others will go underground. U.S. officials 
point out that the 20,000 American troops 
will be spread out along 500 miles of the sep 
aration zone, or 40 to a mile, leaving few big 
concentrations to serve as targets for a cat 
bomb. Says a senior officer: “We've learned 
a lot since Beirut,” where 241 servicemen 
died in a suicide bombing of a Marine bar 
racks in 1983. Even so, such an attack is 
cause for concern—certainly fuel oil and fer- 
tilizer, the ingredients for a simple but pow- 
erful bomb, are easily available in Bosnia 

To reassure the U.S. public that the G.L-s 
are not being sent on an endless and escalat- 
ing mission, General Shalikashvili makes a 
point of ticking off all the things the troops 
will not do. “The implementation force will 
not be responsible for the conduct of hu- 
manitarian operations,” he says. “It will not 
be a police force. It will not conduct nation 
building. It will not be a disarmament force 
and chase after people to collect weapons 
and whatnot. And it will not be responsible 
for the movement of refugees.” In other 
words, this time there will be no “mission 
creep,” Pentagonese for the gradual expan- 
sion of tasks, which turned the Somalia in 
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FRENCH SECTOR 


About 10,000 French troops—6,800 of them 
current peacekeepers—and 5,000 soldiers from 


Portugal, Spain, Italy and Ukraine will patrol this 
area. NATO rapid-reaction forces and some 
American troops will also set up headquarters in 
Kiseljak. Along with Sarajevo and Gorazde, this 
is perhaps the most dangerous sector of all 
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tervention from an initial success to an even- 
tual debacle. 

No one is minimizing the dangers of 
carrying out even the limited military tasks 
of the mission, however. To blunt those dan- 
gers, American planners are relying heavily 
on surveillance equipment and training. 
Two J-sTaks (for Joint Surveillance Target 
Attack Radar System) planes will keep 
watch over Bosnia while flying eight miles 
above either the Adriatic Sea or Hungary. 
Their computers can distinguish personnel 
and troop movements, 
though they cannot, unaided, tell 
a tank from a car. According to 
plans, the locations of all concen- 
trations of Balkan armor will be 
entered into the computer mem 
ory banks so the J-STARS can track 
movements out of those areas. 
Apache helicopters will keep 
constant watch near U.S. troop 
units when the fog so common 
above Bosnian snowbanks lifts 
enough to permit the choppers to 
fly. Anti-sniper teams, equipped 
with heat-detection units and 
long-range rifles, will be able to 
defeat any gunman waiting to 
ambush approaching soldiers. 

The nature of the NATO mis- 
sion—policing long, snakelike 
“zones of separation” between 
the warring factions—means that 
troops will never be far out of 
mortar and artillery range. Any 
Balkan soldier who chooses to 
will easily be able to fire a couple 
of shells at them. After doing so, 
however, he will have to move 
quickly to avoid being hit by 
NATO's sophisticated counter-ar- 
tillery fire. A senior Army planner 
says, “We would expect to return 
artillery fire at the location where 
it's coming from almost before 
the round hits the ground.” 

Training exercises in Ger- 
many, held in bitter cold, have 
covered almost every conceivable 
situation: ambushes, sniper fire, 200 people 
identifying themselves as refugees trying to 
cross U.S. lines and begging for food and wa- 
ter. Be polite and non-confrontational but 
don’t feed them, the troops are told. Some of 
the exercises have been carried out amid 
ear-shattering recorded noises of artillery 
fire. In land-mine-awareness lessons, troops 
are instructed never to take a short cut when 
navigating unfamiliar terrain and never to 
try to defuse a mine by themselves. Instead, 
they are told to mark it with a red bicycle flag 
and white tape so that, in the words of 
Sergeant First Class Charles Bradley, as he 
conducted an outdoor course in Schwetzin- 
gen, Germany, “even the dumbest guys in 
your unit can identify it.” 


even 
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Much training involves negotiating 
with local citizens who may have impor- 
tant information but may be suspicious 
and speak little if any English. Pick “the 
trash talkers in your group” to negotiate, 
Bradley advises. “These are the guys who 
can establish a rapport.” As an object les- 
son, some troops being trained by Bradley 
performed a sort of playlet. A scruffy-look- 
ing young man in jeans and a hooded 
sweat top rushed out of bushes into the 
path of a convoy of G.Ls. He waved his 


The U.S. soldiers bound for Bosnia have 
been advised to draw up their wills 





PRE-CHRISTMAS FAREWELL: Army Specialist Peter Long em- 
braces his wife before leaving the base at Mannheim, Germany 


arms wildly, sputtering in an incompre- 
hensible language but making clear with 
gestures that he was trying to block the 
troops from proceeding any further. One 
of the soldiers was chosen to try to get 
some information about surface-laid land 
mines on the path ahead. The young man, 
however, was hostile and refused to be- 
lieve that these were U.S. soldiers. “No 
American, no!” he shouted. But one of the 
soldiers showed his U.S. Army ID card; 
another gave the wild man some water. 
The civilian—actually, of course, an Amer- 
ican soldier playacting with relish—then 
turned friendly and trampled on the mines 
to show they were fakes, strewn about to 
discourage the troops from going that way. 
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All the careful planning has not allayed 
the doubts and fears of Americans back 
home. But some U.S. allies in the imple- 
mentation force seem outright ebullient 
about the turn the situation in Bosnia has 
taken. The discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment when Tory Defense Secretary 
Michael Portillo presented the deployment 
plan barely deserved the name debate. 
Labour M.P. David Clark said, “I am more 
than delighted to assure [Portillo] that he 
has the full support of the House.” In the 
U.S., however, the Senate only 
grudgingly passed a resolution 
supporting the troops but not 
necessarily their mission. The 
House did vote against the Ad- 
ministration’s policy, though it 
failed to pass a motion to cut off 
funding. 

Some G.Ls too are dubious 
about the Bosnia mission. On 
computerized networks, they have 
called it Operation Just Because. 
(George Bush’s 1989 intervention 
in Panama was called Operation 
Just Cause.) A sergeant at the U.S. 
Army base in Baumholder, Ger- 
many, was jailed for threatening 
to kill President Clinton when 
he visited early in December. 

The great majority of U.S. 
soldiers, however, regard their 
mission with cool professional- 
ism: this is their job, they have 
trained for it, they will do it. 
They are, of course, well aware 
of the dangers. Among other 
things, they have been advised 
to make out wills. Those hitting 
the road to Bosnia early were not 
* thrilled, either, to say goodbye to 
their families at German bases 
* just before Christmas. Still, none 
could be found who would dis- 
3 parage the enterprise to re- 
’ porters. “I’m excited to go,” said 
Captain Gregg Ortiz, 33, of the 
Army’s 72nd Signal Battalion, 
based in Mannheim, as he left 
for Zagreb. “I feel I've been gearing up 
for this. I've been talking to my oldest 
daughter (Christine, 7; another daughter, 
Corinne, is two], saying, ‘Honey, it’s part of 
my job. We are going to keep the peace.”” 

Less enthusiastic but perhaps more 
typical, Private First Class Michael Ftacnik, 
26, who was scheduled to fly into Tuzla to 
help set up a satellite-communications 
dish, allowed that his mother “doesn’t like 
the idea” of his deployment. And he knows 
that “of course there will be casualties.” But 
he says, “If we can help stop the killing, 
then it’s fine with me.” —Reported by 
Massimo Calabresi/Sarajevo, Ann M. Simmons/ 
Heidelberg, Mark Thompson/Washington and 
Bruce van Voorst/Ramstein 





@ INVESTIGATIONS 


Whitewater Showdown 


Despite signs of a compromise, the Senate vows to 
continue pressing Clinton for disputed notes 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


HAT ARE BILL AND HILLARY CLINTON 

trying to hide? For three years the 

First Family has virtually invited 

that question, and thereby helped 
keep the Whitewater affair bubbling, by 
providing information only grudgingly. 
Never mind that they have, ultimately, 
turned over some 50,000 pages of evidence 
to congressional Whitewater investigators. 
The perception of stonewalling persists, 
and took on new life last week when the 
White House became embroiled with Con- 
gress in the bitterest showdown yet over 
Whitewater materials. 

The latest fireworks exploded after the 
Senate Whitewater committee set a dead- 
line of 9 a.m. on Dec. 15 for former White 
House attorney William Kennedy III to 
surrender notes taken during a 1993 meet- 
ing between White House lawyers and 
personal lawyers for the President. The 
Administration, insisting the notes are pro- 
tected by attorney-client privilege, said 
Kennedy could not comply with the sub- 
poena (which, in any case, was never prop- 
erly served, as Kennedy's lawyer, Paul 
Castellitto, informed committee counsel 
Michael Chertoff in a phone conversation 
that became a shouting match). The ulti- 
mate confrontation, a full Senate vote on 
whether to take the matter to court, could 
still be avoided: later on the day of the 
deadline, the White House said it was will- 
ing to drop all but one of its unresolved 
conditions for releasing the notes. 

The Administration has long described 
the two-hour session at which Kennedy 
took his notes as an innocent meeting held 
to turn over legal responsibility for han- 
dling Whitewater to the private lawyers. 
Says Clinton: “I believe that even the Pres- 
ident ought to have a right to have a confi- 
dential conversation with his minister, his 
doctor, his lawyer.” Republicans, however, 
suspect the notes may show the lawyers 
were planning to use confidential govern- 
ment information on two pending White- 
water investigations to try to hinder the 
probes. As the deadline neared, the White 
House offered a compromise, agreeing to 
relinquish the notes under certain condi- 
tions. But a bitterly divided Senate com- 
mittee voted 10 to 8 along party lines to re- 
ject the deal and seek enforcement of the 


| subpoena. Soon afterward, the White 





House signaled that only one of the disput- 
ed conditions really mattered: other inves- 
tigative bodies, as well as independent 
counsel Kenneth Start, must agree that 
even if the notes were turned over, the 
White House could still assert attorney- 
client privilege with respect to other con- 
versations between the Clintons and their 
lawyers. 


water development last week. Earlier, 
D’Amato confronted Margaret Williams, 
Hillary Clinton’s chief of staff, with dis- 
crepancies between her testimony and that 
of Robert Barnett, the Clintons’ former per- 
sonal lawyer. For example, Williams did 
not recall having arranged for Barnett to 
come to the White House on July 27, 1993, 
to examine files taken from the office of for- 
mer deputy White House counsel Vincent 
Foster, who had committed suicide seven 
days earlier. But Barnett told Senators that 
Williams personally had set up his visit. 
D'Amato also described a letter from 
Clinton’s personal lawyer David Kendall as 
a “smoking gun” because it led investiga- 
tors to conclude that during the 1992 presi 
dential campaign, Foster had removed 
Whitewater-related files from the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, law firm where Foster and 
Hillary Clinton were partners. Foster gave 
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This is an attempt to 
stonewall our committee, and 
the public will be outraged. 


SENATOR ALFONSE D'AMATO 
WHITEWATER COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


| believe that even the 
President ought to have a right 
to have a confidential 
conversation with his minister, 
his doctor, his lawyer. 


—PRESIDENT CLINTON 


D'Amato looks 
for evidence of a cover-up 


At week's end, in an interview with the 
Associated Press, committee chairman Al- 
fonse D’Amato vowed to continue press- 
ing Clinton to release the notes, but al- 
lowed that he would be willing to write to 
Starr to tell him, “We do not feel that there 
would be any waiver of any privilege” and 
to urge Starr to “accept the same position.” 

The confrontation carries political risk 
for both parties. The danger for Clinton is 
that a public grown weary of Whitewater 
could find its interest rekindled and decide 
that the President is concealing something, 
at a time when his approval ratings are 
surging. The Republicans risk getting the 
notes only to find nothing incriminating in 
them. That would make D’Amato and 
friends look like overzealous bullies. 

The politically charged standoff was the 
most dramatic but hardly the only White- 
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the files to Webster Hubbell, another part- 
ner, who stored them in his Washington 
home while serving as an Associate U.S. At- 
torney General. But Kendall testified that 
Foster took custody of the files in order to 
answer Whitewater questions from re- 
porters and others during the election. 

By far the greatest threat to the Presi- 
dent, however, is the showdown over 
Kennedy's notes, even though legal experts 
tend to side with the White House. Says 
Stephen Gillers, a professor of legal ethics 
at New York University Law School: “I 
would be reluctant to go into court if I were 
the Senate committee, because I think | 
would lose.” Right or wrong, however, just 
by pressing his case the President risks los- 
ing in another forum, the court of public 
opinion. —Reported by J.F.0. McAllister 
and Viveca Novak/Washington 

















m@ CAMPAIGN ’96 


It Ain’t Over Till It Starts 


With Dole well ahead of his rivals, the whole G.O.P. 
-ace could be decided by just one state: lowe 


By MICHAEL DUFFY DES MOINES 





OULD THE REPUBLICAN RACE COME 
to an end before it even gets started? 
Americans normally don’t think 
about presidential primaries until 

New Hampshire voters narrow the contest 
to an intelligible two- or three-man 
race. But Campaign 1996 is already 
anything but normal. The leading 
contenders for the G.o.P. nomina- 
tion are massing their troops for a 
possibly decisive showdown on 
Feb. 12 in lowa. Bob Dole is mov- 
ing organizers and money into the 
state in the hope of finishing off his 
chief rival, Senator Phil Gramm of 
Texas. Gramm is pouring resources 
into Iowa as well, but his goal 
is merely to fight to a draw, or 
come surprisingly close, to sur- 
vive through New Hampshire’s 
contest eight days later. If Dole 
succeeds, complains the struggling 
Lamar Alexander, the G.o.P. race 
will be decided even before voters 
in the rest of the country take no- 
tice. Says he: “It'll be over.” 

Already ona short calendar, the 

race has been compressed further 
by three unanticipated develop- 
ments. First is Dole’s continued 
strength, even after Colin Powell's 
decision not to run. Though Dole 
trails Bill Clinton by as much as 19 
points in two-way polling matchups, 
Dole towers over his Republican 
rivals by 30 points or more in key 
states and national polls. The sec- 
ond factor is Steve Forbes, the pub- 
lishing magnate, who has jumped 
into second place in polls in lowa 
and New Hampshire on the 
strength of his TV and radio ads. 


Dole won in 1988. Reed’s goal is for Dole 
to attract about one-fifth of that con- 
| stituency, which he believes will be 


enough to give Dole 40% of the overall 


vote, a knockout blow. That’s the chief 
reason Dole attacks what he believes are 
| “Hollywood's nightmares of depravity” 


Of all the candidates, it is Gramm 
who is in the best position to upset Dole 
in Iowa. Backed by a gritty local staff, the 
Texan is trying to stitch together a coali- 
tion of deficit hawks, gun owners, prop- 
erty-rights activists and abortion oppo- 
nents to win at least 25% of the vote. He 
is also trying to appeal to newly regis- 
tered Republicans who may be fed up 
with the slow pace of change in Washing- 
ton. If he manages it, a mistake or two by 
Dole in the next few weeks could make it 
a race. 

But Gramm is hedging his bets, which 
may prove to be a fatal mistake. Rather 
than concentrate solely on Iowa, he is 
campaigning hard in several other early 
but lightly contested elections in 
the hope of stockpiling delegates 
elsewhere. The 
price: lowa Gov ernor Terry Bran- 
stad, a Dole backer, has criticized 
Gramm for campaigning in Louis- 
iana, which plans to steal the 
limelight from Iowa by holding 
caucuses a week earlier, on Feb. 
6. Gramm recently spent a week- 
end in Alaska, where he courted 
voters by himself. 

Gramm’s biggest problem in 
lowa is Forbes, whose smiling vis 
age and upbeat message of tax 
cuts and prosperity are an appeal- 
ing contrast to the scowling Texan. 
The publishing tycoon is also a 
one-man Iowa economic boom. 
He has lavished $1.1 million to 
spread his message, more than 
double the combined media ex 
penditures of his rivals. A few 
weeks ago, neither the Gramm nor 
Dole camps believed Forbes 
could turn out significant num- 
bers of supporters at the time- 
consuming caucuses. Now they 
are not so sure. As Pat Buchanan 
told Time, “[Forbes] is softening 
up Dole, he’s draining off Gramm 
and he’s driven poor Lamar into 
the nether reaches.” 

Forbes’ competitors have al- 
ready gone to some lengths to 
attack him. An aide to a rival cam- 
paign leaked word that Forbes’ 


strategy has a 





HOPING FOR A KNOCKOUT BLOW: Front runner Bob 
Dole leads Senator Phil Gramm and publisher Steve 
Forbes in lowa—and in the rest of the U.S. too 


151-ft.-long yacht, the Highlander, 
features among its art collection a 


Those developments have com- 
bined to create a third: a sharp 





slowdown in contributions to Alex- 
ander and Gramm. As a result, 
Iowa has become an opportunity for 
Dole—and a make-or-break moment for 
nearly everyone else. 

If Dole has a worry, it is the shallow- 
ness of his support among the state’s 
conservatives. Campaign manager Scott 
Reed expects 40% of caucus-goers to be 
social or religious conservatives, twice 
the percentage that participated when 





whenever he visits the state. And it helps 
explain why Dole’s new 30-second tele- 
vision ad, which promises tax cuts worth 
“$330 million for Iowa families,” touts a 
“conservative agenda for change.” Last 
week Dole burnished his conservative 
credentials by signing up Marlene El- 
well, a Buchanan organizer, as his lowa 
field director. 
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photograph by the late homosex- 
ual artist Robert Mapplethorpe. 
(Well, yes, but it’s a seascape.) Another 


| operative in the same campaign found a 


waitress in New Hampshire who claims 
that Forbes left a miserly $2 tip on a $45 
lunch bill; others in the party added $6. If 
these tactics are an indication of the 
weeks to come, the race is likely to be 
brutish as well as short. With reporting 
by Jeffrey H. Birnbaum/Washington 


Here's one way 
get 
your attention. 
















Sure, we're happy to feature the 









TWENTIETH CENTURY’S INVESTMENT RESULTS 


Average Annual Total Returns as of 9/30/95" 







latest one-year returns in our ads. 
But we sincerely hope you won't 


invest in any family of equity funds, 








































































Fund 1-Year 5-Yeor 10-Yeor Life of Fund See eee, . a ? 
including Twentieth Century's, based 
Ultra 41.8% 29.4% 22.2% 18.3% hort-term resul 
Investors (1/2/81 on short-term results 
Vista 54.3% 24.7% 19.4% 14.8% The real test of an equity fund, 
Investors (11/25/83, : , . 
Giftrust 49 6% 38 2% 2% 9% 23 0% we believe, is how well it does over 
. ° . ‘e . oO * ° 
Investors (11/25/83 the long haul, meaning periods of at 
Selects 19.0% 11.7% 13.7% A 6.6%, least 5-10 years. We also believe stay 
Growth 31.0% 18.5% 17.5% 18.8% ing committed to a fund over longer 
Investors 6/30/7)" F " — nat 
: periods is the best way to maximize 
Heritage 27.3% 18.3% — 17.1% . ; 
your potential returns. On that basis, 
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Investors 
: Twentieth Century's no-load equity 

Giftrust is an irrevocable trust designed to be given j : = 
as 0 long-term gift to someone other than yourself 
of your spouse and is not available for an IRA 


funds have compiled a notable record 





Naturally, past performance doesn't 
guarantee the future. But Twentieth 
Century’s long-term record and time-tested discipline is worth 
a toll-free call to 1-800-345-2021 to find out more. Just ask 
for a prospectus with more complete information, including 
charges, expenses and mini- 
mums, and be sure to read it 
carefully before you invest 

Please keep in mind 
You don't always have to be 


in the right place at the right 





time. You just have to be in 


the right place, over time 
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Margaret Carlson 


The Answer Lady 


S$ ONE-WOMAN SHOWS GO, UTAH CONGRESSWOMAN ENID WALDHOLTZ’S 

five-hour press conference last week will be hard to top. She borrowed 

heavily from past performers—Richard Nixon (my mother was “a 

saint”), Mayor Marion Barry (the “bitch set me up”) and Senator Bob 
Packwood (“I was a binge drinker”)—and fashioned her own revue. Her wealthy 
father, “the finest man I know,” inconveniently remembers the $2 million that 
went to her 1994 campaign as a loan (there is a $1,000 limit), but that’s because 
his memory is not so good. Anyone would have been fooled by Joe Waldholtz, 
her “teddy bear” husband who took in stray dogs, fixed meals for sick friends 
and called his mother every day. And those pain-killers she needed after her cae- 
sarean section kept her from answering questions sooner. All these justifications 
were marinated in copious tears and stirred slowly until everyone but her was 
numb. The ordeal set a record in the talk-till-they-drop genre of damage con- 
trol, easily exceeding the 90-minute event held by Geraldine Ferraro. Afterward, 
slightly more people believed Waldholtz than before, demonstrating that 
,, the myth of women as frail and finan- 
> cially inept persists—even if, like 
Enid, they have spent their careers 
untangling complicated commercial 
transactions. 

There was a theme in this pud- 
= ding of words, however muddled: 
Look at me, poor Enid, fooled by Joe 
¢ like so many others. Indeed, Joe 
scammed Enid and her father in the 
end (for $2 million more than went 
into her campaign), but that doesn’t 
mean that she wasn’t, in the begin- 
ning, a knowing beneficiary of the 
con artist—who knows an easy mark 
is someone with a smidgen of larceny 
in her heart. It was Enid who origi- 
nally employed the “millionaire’s 
loophole” in 1992, before she ever 
married Joe. Calling on a technique 
that figured prominently in her cam- 
paign-finance course at Brigham 
Young University, Enid used $150,000 of her father’s money by selling back to 
him a house he had given her. In ’94 she needed millions, so Joe had to launder 
more of Daddy's money with a convoluted asset swap. The only difference is that 
those assets, Joe’s family trusts, didn’t exist. Enid admitted last week that she 
had lied about the transaction during the campaign, insisting that the windfall 
came from hard work and being otherwise “blessed.” But she did so only be- 
cause the truth was “too complex” for voters to understand. 

Waldholtz is clearly hoping that Enid as victimizer—she admitted she 
won with “tainted money,” but she “can’t give an election back” because it 
would deprive Utah residents of their voice—was pushed offstage by Enid the 
victim. (And by the way, she revealed, Joe has made some “questionable life- 
style choices” that make him unfit to share custody of their daughter.) Cer- 
tainly, she’s in a fix, having to hire lawyers, perhaps pay more than $1 million 
in campaign fines, and support herself. She’s been behind on the $3,800 
monthly rent for her Georgetown home. Although she showed moxie by turn- 
ing her baby shower into a $500-a-head fund raiser, it won't be easy raising 
her child as a single mother and possibly former Congresswoman. Once 
you've told the world that you're “as stupid, as blind, as gullible, as naive” as 
a human being could be—and confessed that you can’t even run the answer- 
ing machine in your own house—it’s hard to argue that you should be snip- 
ping away at the nation’s budget. a 





Waldholtz: a mix of Nixon and Packwood 
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VINDICATED: Connie and Robert Roberson 


gm SOCIETY 


The Tide Turns 
In Wenatchee 


But will Justice prevail? 


OBERT AND CONNIE ROBERSON FI- 
nally got their daughter Rebecca 
back last week. “It was great,” says 
Robert, a Pentecostal lay preacher, 

who, along with his wife, had just been 
cleared of 14 counts of child molestation in 
Wenatchee, Washington. Roberson says 
Rebecca, placed in foster care when her 
parents were arrested, “was fine—she just 
acted like she’d been staying overnight 
someplace else.” 

Many in Wenatchee no doubt wish 
they could resume their own lives so 
blithely. The Robersons were among 40 
adults accused of thousands of sex crimes 
by detective Robert Perez. Perez's charges 
were based on unvideotaped “recovered 
memories,” which it now seems he may 
have coerced from children, including his 
troubled foster daughter. Yet he and local 
prosecutors still managed to jail 28 people, 
many poor, mentally deficient, or other- 
wise unable to mount a robust defense. 

“We were fortunate, praise the Lord, 
but this is not over,” says Roberson. He in- 
tends to file a civil suit against the state, 
seeks the release of those in prison and 
supports a local campaign to have the U.S. 
Justice Department investigate. Indeed, 
Attorney General Janet Reno has asked her 
civil rights division to review the case un- 
der laws against misusing public office 
to deprive citizens of their due-process 
rights; a report is due after Christmas. But 
it is unclear whether the proofs necessary 
to convict Perez and others are available in 
Wenatchee. A state appeals court may free 
those who were jailed. But no court can ef- 
fect the rebuilding of shattered lives and 
families. .—By David Van Biema. Reported by 
Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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From the Beatles to cave 
rhinos, it was a year for 
looking back—way back 


ICKING THE YEAR’S BEST IS 
always an exercise in nostalgia: 
looking back a few weeks or 
months and deciding which 
people and events are worth 
remembering. But this year the retro 
spirit took us back much farther than 
1995, Jane Austen and the Beatles 
were back, and Bruce Springsteen 
returned to his roots. Discoveries in 
science (cave drawings in France) 
illuminated man’s earliest days, and 
the big news in sports was comebacks 
(Northwestern?). Even in politics, 
Colin Powell harked back to an era 
when presidential candidates could 
emerge, Ikelike, untainted by the 
usual rough-and-tumble. Still, the 
year also had much that was new: 
Toy Story and Arcadia, Smashing 
Pumpkins and smashing TV 
courtroom drama (some of it real 
life). All that and some nifty Nikes 
too. So step up, 1995, and take a bow. 
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Today, these students wilt learn 


HOW TO DISSECT AN ENGINE. 


Frogs everywhere breathe 


A SIGH OF ReLIEL 





Students at Automotive High School in Brooklyn, New York learn auto-engineering skills through the Toyota Technical Education Network 


EVERY YEAR, Toyota donates vehicles, equipment § $50 million in worthwhile educational organizations 

and training to schools and colleges across America, ( like National Center for Family Literacy, United 

helping students with an interest in automotive ” Negro College Fund and hundreds of other projects 
) 

careers get a head start in the job world. But our ) across America. As America’s fourth-largest manufac- 


commitment to education doesn’t end with cars. 2 ture! of vehicles, it’s only natural that we should be 


Over the last four years Toyota invested more than) helping to prepare students for the long road ahead. 


INVESTING IN THE THINGS WE Ras CARE 41BOoOUT TOYOTA 


For more informat be Toyota in America rite Toyota Motor Corporate Ser 9 West 57th Street Suite 4900-P8, New York, NY 10019 











2 Crumb Robert Crumb, the 
Brueghel of underground 
comic books, sits uneasily for 
Terry Zwigoffs _ blistering 
documentary portrait. Crumb's 
images of geeky guys and ram- 


wisnuy « 





paging women seem almost 
normal next to this picture 
of his middle-class family—a 
mother and three gifted, 
twisted sons—all devoured by 
demons. Appalling and en- 
thralling, Crumb is the ulti- 
mate situation tragedy. 


Wild Reeds Young love 

rarely seemed so torment- 
ed or rapturous as it does in 
André ‘Téchiné’s memory 
film. Political rivalries cloud a 
bucolic French town and Al- 
gerian war drums beat, but 
the main convulsions are ro- 
mantic. A great date movie 
for teens with high saT scores 
and overheated hearts. 





Les Misérables Writer- 

director Claude Lelouch’s 
film is less an adaptation of 
Victor Hugo’s epic narrative 
than a passionate response to 
it—one overflowing heart 
heeding the call of another 
across the years. Resetting 
the tale mainly in the occu- 
pied France of World War II 
and reimagining many of its 
incidents, Lelouch remains 
true to his source’s sweep, 
scale and romantic, entirely 
unfashionable belief in the 
conquering power of simple 
human goodness. 


a 
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PERSUASION and SENSE AND SENSIBILITY The first 

of these Jane Austen adaptations is reserved, the sec- 
ond more bustling. But both have heroines (played im- 
peccably by Amanda Root and Emma Thompson) who 
tend to others’ emotional needs while submerging their 
own, yet find a romantic reward. The enchanted viewer 
is rewarded too: by subtle ensemble acting, writing that 
understands the void that tactful conversation fills, direc- 
tion (by Roger Michell and Ang Lee, respectively) that 
finds the hidden hungers of the cautious soul. Honorable 
mention to Clueless, the Emma of Beverly Hills High. 


Apollo 13 Director Ron 
Howard and protean star 
Tom Hanks celebrate the 
virtues of community—inge- 


ins (Denzel Washington), a 
black man, And it 
grants Carl Franklin’s cool, 
crisp adaptation of Wal- 
Mosley’s novel 


does. 


nuity, patience, humor—with | ter 


such fidelity and drama that 
the ill-fated 1970 moon shot 
becomes a triumph for Holly- 
wood on its best behavior. 





6 Devil in a Blue Dress The 
free-lance private eye’s lot 
was never a happy one—ask 
Philip Marlowe. But he didn’t 
have to fight racism while try- 
ing to fight crime. Easy Rawl- 
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(set in classic noir- 
land, 40s L.A.) the 
edge, weight and 
revitalizing rele- 
vance long needed 






De Niro’s fastidious criminal 
or Al Pacino’s emotionally er- 
ratic cop? In the end it doesn’t 
much matter. Their job is to 
lend familiar dramatic tonali- 
ties to Michael Mann’s bril- 
liant, jarring, amoral expan- 
sion of and meditation on 
the violent themes running 
| through postmodernist life. 


Toy Story Two genera- 
tions of kids’ playthings—a 
cloth cowboy and a rocket 





man—reach détente in this 
marvelously inventive buddy 
film. Yes, the whole thing was 
animated by computer, but 
that’s not the big news. It’s 
that director John Lasseter is 
| the year’s most impressive 
new comedy visionary. 


Get Shorty A movie-mad 


| mobster (dreamy, incisive 





John Travolta) reinvents him- 
self as a movie mogul. He’s a 
real shark chewing up Holly- 
wood’s rubbery simulacrums 
while helping some bottom 
feeders rise to the top in Bar- 
ry Sonnenfeld’s jaunty, well- 
acted comedy of bad manners. 


1 Babe The three 


years that Chris 


Noonan put into 
directing real and 
animatronic dogs, 


mice and sheep and 









one adorable pig were 
well worth the effort. 
Babe is no lumbering effects 
movie; there’s a fairy-tale 
soul in this machine. A 


by a genre often 
made limply nostalgic. 


Heat Who will be prince of 
this soulless city—Robert 


..-AND THE WORST 


GLUM AND GLUMMER MOVIES Critics often groan about 
mindlessly optimistic tripe from Hollywood. But in 1995 
many of them found moral instruction, even art, in mind- 
lessly pessimistic tripe—grotty little films about how rot- 
ten life is. If it wasn’t the self-destructive singer in Geor- 
gia, it was a moony, whiny Priest or some horny, joyless 
Kids. Cheer up, folks; life ain’t that bad. Only movies are. 
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Murder One pilot (ABC) The 
story line later grew con- 
voluted and the diversionary 
subplots tiresome, but the 
first episode of Steven Boch- 
co’s serial drama piqued 
flawlessly. A mur- 
dered teenager; a 
rich, smarmy sus 
pect; a crafty de- 
attorney—it 
paled only next to 
that other court- 
room drama in L.A. 
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The Beatles An- 

thology (ABC) Re- 
member an age of rock so in- 
nocent that young. stars 
actually enjoyed being fa- 
mous? The grand old geezers— 
Paul, George, Ringo—recalled 
the genial hysteria of Beatle- 
mania in a three-night show of 
rare clips and rockin’ good mu- 
sic. Nostalgia nirvana! 
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Dr. Katz: Professional Ther- 
apist (Comedy Central) Pay 
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no mind to all those imitation 
Friends. This witty, laconic 
cartoon comedy, in which a 
pensive analyst deals with a 
floundering son and a host of 
weirdly neurotic patients, is 

s - the year's best new 

; * sitcom 


. Band of Gold 
(HBO) This Brit- 

ish mini-series about 

a group of prosti- 

tutes being stalked 


¥ by a serial killer 
7 worked well as a 
thriller but even 


more effectively as a grim 
portrait of life in an impover- 
ished English town. Cathy 
Tyson (Mona Lisa) played a 
beautiful streetwalker with an 
affecting, un-Pretty-Woman 
ish realism. 


Brian Wilson: | Just Wasn't 
Made for These Times 
(Disney) His breezy pop songs 


were filled with the sort of in- | 


triguing musical complexities 


that made even the Beatles | 


jealous. Using interviews with 
music scholars and perform- 
ers, this documentary about 
the Beach Boys’ Brian Wilson 
conveyed the originality of 
his compositions in language 
that and 
never boring. 


was illuminating 


NewsRadio (NBC) At last a 
sophisticated sitcom about 
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THE 0.J. SIMPSON TRIAL: Granted there were moments—days, weeks—of soporific tes- 

timony and inscrutable deconstruction. But Simpson’s double-murder trial made for ir- 
resistible television. It gave us great characters: Kato Kaelin, Rosa Lopez and all those pos- 
turing lawyers. It provided a law-school primer on courtroom tactics (and, more often, 
courtroom theatrics). And with the opening of the envelope that contained the verdict, it 
delivered the single most suspenseful moment in television history. 


people who actually work 
rather than sit around all day 
chatting over coffee. With Phil 
Hartman as a self-centered 
radio newscaster, Dave Foley 
as a straitlaced news director 
and Andy Dick as a wired 
producer, the show carries 
on smartly in the Mary Tyler 
Moore tradition. 


The Promised Land (Dis- 

covery) It was the “great- 
est peacetime migration in 
American history” —the move- 
ment of blacks from the rural 
South to the booming cities of 
the North between 1940 and 
1970—and this Discovery 
Channel documentary series 
recounted it in the grave, elo- 


COLORED 





quent words of those who 
lived through it. Another 
strong addition (along with 
pas’ Eyes on the Prize, Parts 1 
and 2) to TV's ongoing chron- 
icle of the black experience in 
America. 





interview 
(ABC) With a composed 
fragility, the Princess of Wales 
yanked the royal family into 
the age of public confession. 
Her disclosures—that her mar- 
riage was a shambles, that she 
had suffered from bulimia 
weren't shocking, But her doe 
eye candor was. Some found it 
calculated, but most viewers 
opened their hearts to the 
world’s most famous victim. 


Princess Diana 





1 Party of Five (Fox) l'ew 

series have managed so 
successfully to overcome such 
a contrived premise. Focusing 
on five orphaned siblings who 
must fend for themselves after 
their parents are killed in an 
accident, the show (struggling 
through its second low-rated 
season) explores teenage life 
romantic commitment and 
family attachments with a 
wistfulness and honesty that 
never seem corny. a 


---AND THE WORST 


CROSS-POLLINATION Whiny urbanites are indistinguish- 
able enough on sitcoms; now, maddeningly, they're turn- 
ing up on one another's shows. On nBc, Friends’ David 
Schwimmer visited The Single Guy; Matthew Perry made 
a guest appearance on Caroline in the City; and Caroline's 
Lea Thompson returned the favor on Friends. Better 
idea: force them all into group therapy and tape a special. 
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Alison Krauss Now That 
I’ve Found You (Rounder). 
With this greatest-hits CD, the 
mass audience found Krauss, a 
fiddle and viola prodigy with a 
soprano voice as clear and invig- 
orating as a mountain stream. 
Her taste ranges from country 
spirituals to pop standards by | 
the Beatles and the Founda- 
tions. No gimmicks here, just 
down-home virtuosity. 


Bruce Springsteen The 
Ghost of Tom Joad (Co- 
lumbia). Drained of the are- 





testosterone 


na-rock and 
bourgeois guilt that have 
marred Springsteen’s recent 
work, this serene album ex- 
plores the lives of steelwork- 
ers, illegal immigrants and 
migrant farmers. The Boss is 
gone, and Bruce is back 
among the proletariat. 


The Chieftains The Long 

Black Veil (RCA). lreland’s 
favorite sextet comes to call, 
the pipes and flutes and 
fiddles and all, with a break- 
through album after only thir-£ 
tysomething years together. 2| 
Paddy Moloney’s charts for®| 
vocalists from Ireland (Vané| 
Morrison), England (Sting), $| 
Wales (Tom Jones) and Scot-! 









SMASHING PUMPKINS 

Mellon Collie and the Infi- 
nite Sadness (Virgin). Rau- 
cous and sweet, preten- 
tious and populist, this 
Chicago-based alternative 
rock group’s  hubristic 
double CD soared as high 
as its lofty ambitions, an 
Icarus with wings that 
worked. Bandleader Billy 
Corgan is adept at turning 
out swift, radio-ready hits, 
yet he also excels at creat- 
ing epic art-pop songs that 
explore enigmatic ideas 
and twisting melodic path- 
ways. For listeners looking 
to take a journey, not just 
a joyride, this is a trip that 
shouldn't be missed. 


land (Mark Knopfler) do 
more than revive a splendid 
set of ancient airs. They are 
delicious dirges that could | 
wake the dead. Keen music! 


Various Artists Color and 
Light: Jazz Sketches on 
Sondheim (Sony Classical). 


High-energy Broadway show 
music meets low-key cool jazz 





on this sleek, satisfying album, 
as such top performers as 
bassist Christian McBride and 
trumpeter Terence Blanchard 
sensuously redefine and re- 
juvenate the work of 
Broadway composer | 
Stephen Sondheim. 


Ernesto Lecuona 

The Complete 
Piano Music, Vol. 1 
(Bis). Everybody 
knows Lecuona’s 
most famous compo- 
sition, Malaguena. 
But there’s much more 
than that to the prolific 
Cuban composer, who 


died in 1963. Fingers ablaze, 
pianist Thomas Tirino elo- 
quently makes the case. 


Skunk Anansie Paranoid & 

Sunburnt (Epic/One Little 
Indian). This British quar- 
tet, one of the few hard- 
rock bands fronted by a 
black woman, boasts a 
scaldingly bold sound, mix- 
ing chunks of punk, bits of 
R. and B. and even a dash of 
gospel in its joyously fierce 
debut album. 


basa Carey Daydream 
(Columbia). Carey is a 
hitmaking, money- 
generating corpora- 
tion; her sometimes 
overemoted songs 
have in the past 
sounded like a mu- 
sical interpretation 
of a bull market. 
Her new album is 
different: the vocals 
are subtler, the 
melodies more restrained, 
the lyrics more artful. Carey 
may be big business, but artis- 









tically her stock is on the rise. 


Puccini La Boheme (Era- 

to). Conductor Kent Naga- 
no restores the 
freshness and 
bloom to Puc- 
cini’s _ heart- 
tugging tale of 


Peccial 
j - 


6. 


young love won and lost. So- 





prano Kiri Te Kanawa as 
Mimi and tenor Richard 
Leech as Rodolfo are with him 
every step. 


1 Jacky Terrasson Jacky 
Terrasson (Blue Note). 
Seated at the piano, this 30- 
year-old Parisian 
> import doesn’t just 
“ play a song; he 
* seizes it, takes it 
through his 
looking glass and 
refracts it in ways 
that squeeze fresh 
thrills out of old 
Rodgers and Hart 
and Cole Porter jazz 
standards. Terrasson’s debut 
served notice that here is a 
star in the making. a 


own 


---AND THE WORST 


PJ HARVEY To Bring You My Love (Island). This utterly 
graceless singer is a favorite of the rock press. But her 
hopelessly mannered CD—with its distorted vocals and 
theatrical emotionality—is for musical masochists only. In 
the world of experimental pop, Bjérk’s whimsically won- 
derful Post and The Rebirth of Cool: Vol. 3, featuring Por- 
tishead and Tricky, are more daring and eclectic. 
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arewell 
To An Old 
Acquaintance 


t is New Year's Eve, and | am 

shivering on a deck behind my 

daughter's home. Through a win- 

dow, | can see my son-in-law pass- 
ing out noisemakers and hats to his 
guests. As | reach into my pocket, | no- 
tice my daughter motioning for me to 
come inside. She holds up 10 
fingers, one for each wan- 
ing minute of an old year. 
| nod, and she turns to join 
her friends who are sway- 
ing to yet another chorus of 
Auld Lang Syne. | can see 
my breath as | whisper, 
“Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot?” with much less 
conviction than those inside. 
lt is windy, and an indeci- 
sive mixture of rain and 
snow is making it difficult for 
me to light a match to say 
good bye to an acquain- 
tance | have known for 32 
years—cigarettes 

To be honest, this won't 
be my first December 31st 
“good-bye” cigarette. | tried 
to stop last year,when my 
children gave me a pair of 
football playoff tickets hid- 
den between two dog-eared 
pages of a “stop-smoking” 
book as a holiday gift. This year my 
daughter and son-in-law asked that | quit 
smoking as my gift to them. When | re- 
sisted, they handed me a present and 
insisted that | would want to quit once | 
opened it. | shook the small box and 
heard its contents shift. “Why not,” | said, 
“I'll give it another try,” thinking that, af- 


ter all, playoff tickets are playoff tickets. 
Inside that box was a tiny terry cloth bib 
embroidered with the words, “I love my 
Grampa.” So now after a week of ex- 
clamations, congratulations and hugs, | 
find myself extinguishing my final ciga- 
rette in a drop of rain, hopeful that the 
future and its promise will give me the 


strength to see my resolution through. This 
time | really want to stop. | just wish there 
was an easier way to do it 

Keeping your promise to quit smok- 
ing isn’t easy. Today there is no short 
age of reasons why you should quit smok- 
ing. While this story is fictional, it typi- 
fies common scenarios faced by smok- 





ers. Everyone knows why they should 
quit. Smokers don't need another lecture. 
They need a safe, effective and afford- 
able way of doing it. 


A New Year’s Quiz 

Your decision to stop smoking is one of 
the most important things you can do for 
your health and the health of those 
around you. 


® Do you smoke more than half a 
pack a day? 


© Do you smoke within a half an hour 
of waking? 


e Have you experienced withdrawal 
symptoms on previous quit at- 
tempts? 


If you answered yes to any of these 
questions and really want to quit smoking, 
you may be a candidate for nicotine with- 
drawal therapy. The nicotine in cigarette 
smoke is the most widely used addicting 





drug in American society. It is the substance 
in cigarettes that helps you relax, yet stay 
alert. When nicotine is withdrawn abruptly, 
a habitual smoker can experience uncom- 
fortable withdrawal symptoms like irritabil 
ity, headaches and nervousness. Nicotine 
withdrawal therapy can ease the discom- 
fort normally associated with smoking 


cessation by gradually weaning your body 
from its nicotine addiction. A nicotine patch 
will not make you quit smoking, but if you 
are serious about quitting, it may help. 
Nicoderm® (nicotine transdermal system) is 
a drug product, available only by prescrip- 
tion, and is used as an aid to smoking 
cessation for the relief of nicotine with- 
drawal symptoms. 


Nicoderm® (nicotine 

transdermal system) 

Nicoderm is available in three strengths: 
21 mg, 14 mg, and 7 mg. Patients gen- 
erally start on higher strength patches and 
then ease down to lower doses over a 
period of 8 to 12 weeks. You should stop 
smoking completely before using 
Nicoderm. You should not use any other 
nicotine-containing products during your 
treatment, and it is important to use 
Nicoderm for the full amount of time rec- 
ommended by your doctor. 


Nicoderm and the 

Committed Quitter 

Studies have demonstrated that quit rates 
are higher for people who have at- 
tempted to quit with professional help 
compared with those who have tried on 
their own. Nicoderm can be an impor- 
tant part of a comprehensive approach 
to smoking cessation. In addition to physi- 
ologic support, Nicoderm users can also 
receive behavioral coping strategies to 
deal with the social and psychological 
aspects of addiction by enrolling in a 
free personalized plan called the 
Nicoderm Committed Quitter’s Program. 
Nicoderm Committed Quitter’s is an in- 
dividually tailored program that provides 
personalized calendars, phone calls, 
postcards and newsletters to encourage 
and support your effort to successfully 
stop smoking. The program was specifi- 
cally designed for Nicoderm users to 
supplement other behavioral support they 
may receive. Patients with a Nicoderm 
prescription and a quit date targeted in 
the near future can simply call an 800 
number to enroll, 


A Resolution That Makes Cents 

“| smoke a pack of cigarettes a day. At 
$2.50 a pack, it adds up to over $900 a 
year. The Committed Quitter’s Program 


Advertisement 





is free to all Nicoderm patients, and the 
cost of a 10-week course of Nicoderm 
therapy is around $300. It’s a small price 
to pay considering what | spend annv- 
ally on cigarettes, increased insurance 
premiums, and time lost from work due 
to smoking-related sickness. Plus, it’s great 
to be relieved of the pressure of justifying 
my bad habit to family, friends, and in 
the near future...my grandchild.” 
Nicoderm can be an affordable and 
effective aid to a comprehensive smok- 
ing-cessation program that may help you 
on your way toa smoke- 
free life. Once you've © 4s 
made the decision to stop 
smoking, speak with your 
doctor and ask whether 
Nicoderm is right for you. 


NICODERM® {nicotine 
transdermal system) is a 
drug product and is avail 
able only by prescription. 
NICODERM is indicated 
as an aid to smoking ces- 
sation for the relief of 
nicotine withdrawal symptoms. Its effec- 
tiveness has been established only when 
used as part of a comprehensive behav- 
ioral smoking-cessation program. 

NICODERM may not work for 
everyone. Its effectiveness has been 
tested in 3-month studies (none in people 
under 18), and long-term studies have 
not been completed. NICODERM should 
not be used for more than 3 months. 

You should stop smoking completely be- 
fore using NICODERM and not use any 
other nicotine-containing products during 
treatment. 


1995, Hoechst Marion Roussel, inc 





Because this product, like cigarettes, 
contains nicotine, it could harm your baby. 
If you are pregnant or nursing, you should 
discuss other ways to stop smoking with 
your doctor. 

If you have any cardiovascular condi- 
tions, you should discuss alternative ways 
to stop smoking with your doctor. 

There may be other risks associated 
with the use of this product. If you 
are taking other medications or are 
under a doctor's care for another condi- 
tion, you should discuss this with 
your doctor. 


For more information on The Nicoderm 
Committed Quitter’s Program, 
ask your doctor, or write to 
Nicoderm Committed Quitter’s 
Program Information Request 
P.O. Box 3237 
Woburn, MA 01888 








Please see additional important 
information on adjacent page. 
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NICODERM” 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 
Caution: Federat lan prohibits disp=mieg witeut prescripoon 


DESCRIPTION 

NICOOERM is 3 transdermal system frat provides systemic daitvery of nicotine 
for 24 hours foftewing its apphicaton to intact skin 

Te iS 2 mubiayered rectargui Sim comtgniyy nacoline as 
the active agent. Feu the three coses the compostion per unit atea is erdica! 
Procesding tom the visiole surtace toward fhe suriace sached to the sen are 
(1) an occlusive tacking (po'yethylene/aumunaypclyester ethylene-vinyl 
sates copolymer) {2} 2 drug reservee coetgining nicotine (in a9 effylene-viny! 
acetye copclirer Tetra), (3) 2 rate-contrching membrane (pol (Aba 
polytsatulylene adhesive, and (5) 2 protective liner that covers Ne 
layer and must be removed belore agghcaton to Ire skin 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

NECODERM lreatment « invdicatec as 2 240 to smoking cessation for the rebet ct 
aceting wetvtrawel NECODERM restrent should De used as part of 
acomprahansre benawceal smkcng-cessation prog 

The use of HICODERM systems lor ices than 3 mantis has not baen studied, 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Use of NICODERM systems is contraindicated in patients with hypersensitivity oF 
allerpy to micctine of to any ol he components of the therapeutic system 
WARNINGS 

Ncotine from. any source can De tac and adkficive. Smoking 
eart Cisease, and emphyserra and may adversely affect the feaus and the pregrant 
worn, For any smowe, wih or wihout concomitant disease oF Be 


nse of nicotine placement in 2 smowing-cessabon should low 
the nara of continued aire cag MCEDERUsysone the 
of actienng cessation of without nicotine repiacement 


weapon wich has been shown 10 be harmful to the fetus, contains 
niooting, nydrogen cyanide, and carbon menadice Nicotine has been shown in 
agimal Studies to cause fetal has. It ss therefore presumed ‘hat NICODERM 


‘ystems can cause ‘etal harm when administered fo 2 pregnant woman. The 
eect of nicotine deli HICODERM systems has sot been examined in 
prograncy (see F 





Therefore pregnant smokers should be enceuraged to atternpt ces- 
sation using educational and bedavioral interventions betore using 
. I MICODERM systems are used during 


WEG tm. fee noe od atthe 


Renal or Hepatic Insutficiency 

The phusmecchinetics of moutine have aot bees stubed in he elderty or in 
patients with renal or hepatic impairment However, grven Mal nicotine is exter 
Sivaly metabolized and tut &s total system claarance 1s deperddert on inves Diood 
flow, some infiuetce of hepelic umgarrent on drug ‘netics (reduces Cearance) 
should be anticipated. Ony severe renel imparmrent would be expected to aac! 
the clearance of nicotine ot its metabolites from the circulation (see 
Pharmacokinetics} 


Fae eS ama ve used wi caution i patents wth hyper 


fobdism, pheochromocyioma, of insulin diabetes, since nicotine 
causes the release of catecholamines by the medula 


Peotis Ulcer Disease 

Nickie delays Neaing in peptic ulcer disease, tnavefoee, NICODERM tnerapy 
should be used with cauhon in patients wit active peptic wicers anv) only when 
the pawefes of including nicotine replacement in 2 smoking-cessation progan 
cutaaigh Ihe risks 


Accolerated Hypertension 

Nicobne therapy constiutes 2 risk ‘aco for cevetoprrent of grant hyper- 
tension in patents with accelerated hypertension, therefore, ther 
should be used wth caution in ese patients and only when the benefits 
seg nen aN RE ee Ee ee 
4 


Gspanued 10 the patie. The westructon sheet czrtaes importa intormation 
ang structions on how to properly use and disoose of NICODERM systems 
Patients should be encouraged to asx questions of the pfiysician anc pharmacist 
Patients must be advised to keep beth used and urused systems out of fhe react 
Of children and pets. 


— ‘with oF without nicotine replacement. may alter the phesmst- 








adpusiret \nderactons) 
The seat systems beyond 3 merins by patieets who stoo smoking 
should be discouraged. because Pre chronic consumption of nicotine by any 
route can be harmiu! and addicting 


S| 


a |. ope Label, derma’ iertation and sensiization study of NICODERM 
stars, 7 of 230 patents exhibited detinte erythema at 24 hours atte appl 
cation. Upon rechallange, 4 patents exhibited oid to moderate contact allergy 
could he 


contact sensitization should Oe cautioned thel a serious reaction 
occur tom exposure to ofher nicating-containing products or smoking. hn 


the efficacy trials, erythema following removal was typically seen 
14% of patients, some edema in 3%, and dropouts due to shin reactions 
ocnured in 2% of patients. 


Patents should be instructed to promptly discontinue the use of NICODERM 
and contact thea physicians, ¢ ay ecpenence severe or persistent local 
in reactors (29, severe sxyfhera, pruvitas. of edema) at the site of application 
of a generalized skin reaction (eq w'icaria. hives. or generalized rash) 
Palas ean MCUOETO Besgy concen wi het Waa OT 
tray edtebet local reactions a on gies, Reactions were seea in 2 of 7 
[roegeter lana (estradio! transdermal system) in clinical 
‘als. in such pabents, use of one or Doth systems ymay have to be Gisconbrued. 


PREP ss eet wt he yo wih cca, tt 
ey be uritating for patients with some skin cisorders (atopic or ecremutous 


patients with covoeary heart cisease (history ot myocardial infarction ancoe 
angina pectors), serious cardiac arrhythwas. of vasospastic diseases 
(Guerger’s disease, Prinzmeta’’s variant angina) ey be caretully sorpened 


WICODERM therapy was as wail tolerated as placedo in a contralies tial in 
ea oe CY ae A ane One patient on 


Zimgiday. two on 14 mgiday, and eight on placebo 
Gsonttinued rearrent due 0 adverse events. 
NICODERM therapy did not aect angina frequency or the appearance ot 
arttyineas on Holter monitoring in these patents 


NICCOERM therapy fy should not be used in patients Curing Me imme 
Sie pest- myocar inkachon gerd pnts wih ius antyimas ua 
pahents wilh sewere Or worsening angina pectoris 











Coline of cern concorntand mecicatons. 
May Require a Decrease in 
Ouse at Cessation of Smoung Possible Mechanesm 
acetarmnaghen. cattene Denauction of hepatic 
imipramine, oxangamn, euyTes OF SITCéiNg 
pemtazocine. progren Dassaion 
theophrfline 
win Increase in suboutareous 
inguin absorption wih 
acHeNe! DC aMagONSS Decrease in circulating 
(eg. prazosin, labataiol) calacholarones 
wih senobing cessabon 
May an rerease 
Dose at p of Smoking Possible Mechanism 
BIENETYC AQOHSS Decrzase in circulating 
(2g, Goprotetencl catecholarwnes 
|_ Phenylephriee) wih smokey cessation. | 





cheek pouches of hamsters and torestomach of FI44 rats, respectively, when 
given in combination with tumor initiators. One study. atich could net D8 repli- 
cated, suggested Pat cotinine, the primary metaboble cf nicotine, may cause 
sascorra ip Te ‘arpe intestine in rats. 
Hicoting and cobnine ware not in the Ames Saimoneila test. Niccbre 
induced repairable DNA damage in an F coil test system. Nicotine was shown fo 
te genotonic in a test system using Chinese hamster ovary ceils (n rats and 
ratits, implantation can be delayed or inhibited by 2 reduction in DMA syn- 
thesis that appears to be caused by nicotine. Studies have shown a Gecraase 
(tar size in rats trated with nioating uring gestation 


Fy gO wos 
The effects of cigarete senoking on maternal and fetal health are clearly 


established. These include low birt weight, increased risk of spontaneous 
soortion, and increased perinatal mortality The specific efiects of WICODERM 


NICODERM ferapy shad be usd Seg pray ony fe eknond of 
gumghing cessation justtes the potential risk of use of racotine replacement Dy 
the pabet who mey confinut to sTIoke 


are. Nicotine was shown to produce sheleta’ apnormaities in the 
fispring of mice when given doses tao 10 the cams (25 mg'hy F or SC) 
Human Studies: Nicotine teratogenicity has not teen studied in Numans 
35 2 component of cigwetie STioke (gach cigarette smoked deitvers about 
1 my of nigeting), it has not been possible to conclude whether cigarette 
srk is elon a Ramer 


flow and heart rate anc Gecraased uterine 
mmants. NICODERM Perapy has ted Dee studied it pregnant humans 


Pet Pee src econrended tobe lt en Guring labor and 


Gelivery, The effects of mootine on a mother or the ‘tus during labor are 
anengar 


theragy 

younger smocers. However, asthenia, waticus Cody aches. and dizziness 
courred slightly more often in gatients over 60 years of age. 

Assessment of adverse events in fe 1,131 we aes 
nicotine withdrawal as well aS nicotine excess. The actual incidences of both are 


. prufitas, andor burning at the 
east once in 47% of patients on he ssitm 
Local erythema after syste removal was noted at least once in 145 at patients 
and local edema in 3%. Erythema y resolved within 24 hours. 
ization) occurred in 2% of patients on 
Abergic Reactions} 


‘avert’s were repoited more ‘requently m NICODERM- 


rene s than in placebo-treated patients or edvibied 2 dose response in 
clinical trials. 


i 
f 
i 


i 


Unmerhed it reported in <1% ol patients 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF OVERDOSE 
For further irdormation, please see Full Prescribing lnvcemasion 


Prescribing intormation as of January 1982 
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From the world leader in Windows graphics software 


With an incredible aye 
selection of clipart, 

| fonts, photos and 
phrases plus flexible 
design tools, Corel 

| Print House is the 

D) fastest and easiest way 

| for everyone to create 
great-looking greeting 
cards, stationery, 
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Sabbath’s Theater by Philip 

Roth (Houghton Mifflin) 
explores the beginnings of 
geezerhood (Roth’s resolutely 
obnoxious hero, Mickey Sab- 
bath, is a randy 64) with some 
of the same comic sexual ener- 
gy that set read- 
ers goggling in 
Portnoy’s Com- 
| plaint. Sabbath 
m® is an ex-pup- 
peteer whose 
present occu- 
pation is per- 
fecting his scabrous person- 
ality. As he searches his 
disorderly past for meaning, 
largely without success, he is 
an equal-opportunity boor, 
richly offensive to women, 
men, Jews and Gentiles. Yet 
the result isa brilliantly written 
character, rampaging through 
a novel about facing death in 
a lonely old age. 






Galatea 2.2 by Richard 

Powers (Farrar, Straus © 
Giroux). The Galatea in this 
reworking of the myth is not a 
statue but an enormous- 
ly complicated network of 
computer circuitry that, on 
a bet, is being taught to 
think. The Pygmalions—there 
are a couple of them—are an 
acerbic cyber- 
scientist and a 
lovelorn novelist 
named (hmm?) 
Richard Powers. 
A scheme that 
might seem 
mechanical and 





AMERICAN TABLOID by James Eliroy (Knopf). This big, 


brazenly entertaining novel 


begins in 1958 and ends 


seconds before the assassination of John F. Kennedy in 
Dallas. In between, James Ellroy—a crime-noir cult writer 
making his mainstream debut—propels two rogue FBI 
agents and a former Los Angeles County deputy sheriff 
through a fictionalized, nightmarish tour of five tumul- 
tuous years in U.S. history. Life is seldom horrifying and 
hilarious at the same moment. On nearly all its 576 
pages, American Tabloid manages to be both. 


too clever works out instead 
to be humane and thoughtful 
and, when the computer is 
troubled by 3 a.m. brooding 
(“What race am I? What 
races hate me?”), surprising- 
ly moving. 


Ladder of Years by Anne 
f Tyler (Knopf). Here’s an 
almost perfect 
weight, drip-dry, easy-care 
novel. Delia Grinstead is 
terminally comfortable, or 
nearly so, in her life as a 40- 


summer- 
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year-old wife and mother. 
The trouble is she has be- 
come all but invisible, even 
to herself. So, one day, on 
the faintest of whims, she 
wanders away from the fam- 
ily beach house and lights 
out for the ter- 
ritories. Such 
fantasies have 
grabbed all of 
now and 
then, and Ty- 
ler writes her ae 
runaway’s ad- 4 
ventures not just as stylish 
comedy but as intriguing 
possibility. 


us 


[E Our Game by John le Carré 
J (Knopf). Despite much 
prophesying to that effect, 
the end of the cold war did 
not mean the end of the 
moral and political murk in 
which spying and spy 
thrillers flourish. Le Carré 
continues to be the master of 
this shadowy genre, and he is 
near the top of his form in his 
latest novel. His hero is a mid- 
dle-age intelligence operative 
put to pasture by bosses 
who decide (wrongly, as it 
turns out) that his skills and 
mind-set are obsolete. A bit- 
tersweet love affair winds 
through a land- 
scape of mod- 
ern menace, 
whose vectors, 
by now quite 
familiar, are 
ethnic and reli- 
gious mania. @ 


be 





4@ DARK SUN: THE MAKING OF THE HYDROGEN BOMB 
SL by Richard Rhodes (Simon & Schuster) looks clearly and 
steadily at what is, thus far, the most perilous venture 
in human history. The view is not in the least reassuring. 
The best that can be said is that in a struggle between 
our scientists on one side and our civilian and military 
politicians on the other—and, of course, between two 
such unstable aggregations on either side of the Iron 
Curtain—we blundered to a fortunate standoff. There 
were relatively sane and reasonable people in the sever- 
al camps. But no reader of Rhodes’ careful book can 
doubt that the ideologues—notably the belligerent 
Strategic Air Command head Curtis LeMay and the truly 
monstrous “father of the H-bomb,” physicist Edward 
Teller—came close to making the earth uninhabitable for 


anything but cockroaches. 
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PRESENTING PETERSEN'S 
4-WHEEL & OFF ROAD MAGAZINE'S 
1996 “4x4 OF THE YEAR? 


(SUFFICE IT TO SAY, IT AIN'T NO BEAUTY CO 
2 








It got ugly at times. But performance of an optional Quadra-Trac®™ four wheel 
when the mud settled drive system that detects wheel slippage and transfers 
on 4-Wheel & Off Road power to the wheels with the most traction and you'll see 
magazine's 1996 “4x4 that this contest was, in reality, no contest 
Of The Year” contest Of course, the beauty of it all is that you can drive this 
OS vee the new Jeep Grand off-highway leader for a very down-to-earth lease price 
Cherokee Laredo V8 came out the clear winner Then not only will you have the judges’ opinion that this 


It should have come as no surprise. Jeep Grand is an exceptional vehicle but you'll have your own 


Cherokee Laredo has an available 220 horsepower V8 Jeep 


engine, the most powerful in its class** standard ABS 


and dual air bags.’ Add to that the legendary off-highway THERE’S ONI ONE 





'N PART OF LOW-FAT, HIGH-FIBER DIETS RICH IN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES STATE OF FLORIDA, DEPARTMENT OF CITRUS, 1996 


( Are READING HOW RESEARCH HAS FOUND THAT CERTAIN NUTRIENTS LIKE THOSE IN 


100% PURE FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE MAY HELP PREVENT SOME TYPES OF CANCER* MR. JOHNSON, KNOWN FOR HIS 


FRUGALITY, FINALLY RELENTED TO HIS EMPLOYEES’ DEMANDS AND IMPROVED THE COMPANY'S HEALTH PLAN. 


ae 


NOW THAT YOU KNOW MORE ABOUT THE BENEFITS OF 100% PURE FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE, 


ARE YOU DRINKING ENOUGH? 














: reeg: and Memory by Simon 
Schama (Knopf). Once upon a time, 
when early man roamed the African sa- 
vannas, landscape was where we lived. 
As Columbia University _ historian 
Schama relates in his long, richly detailed 
and fascinating study, our 
ways of thinking about 
ourselves and our world, 
and about national char- 
acter and destiny, are 
deeply influenced by 
landscape. His book bears 
its scholarship gracefully, 
as when he traces the actuality of rivers— 
the flooding and enriching Nile as the 
center of our thoughts of riverness—to 
the symbolic rivers embodied in Berni- 
ni’s designs for the splashing, tumbling 
fountains of Rome. Europe’s towering 
Alps were known to harbor dragons, the 
author notes, and the deep forests to the 
north kept alive the mythical roots that 
became the bloody Germanic lore of 
Nazism. The book is a refreshing scenic 
turnoff from society's hell-bent journey 
toward clear-cutting our forests and 
drilling for oil in the Alaskan wilderness. 


(RMU; 
PUM EMORY | 





3 Civil Action by Jonathan Harr (Ran- 
dom House). This true story of a gutsy 
lawyer who takes on a couple of corpo- 
rate polluters on behalf of the penniless 
families of leukemia victims and extracts 
$8 million from one of the firms should 
be an inspiring proof that the system 
works. It’s not, and the system doesn’t. 
That’s the glum message of reporter 
Harr’s well-researched account. Jan 
Schlichtmann, the flamboyant Boston at- 
torney who took the case against W.R. 
Grace and Beatrice Foods despite warn- 
. ings that his law firm was 
Ks A i too small to handle the 
-ryyy ‘enormous trial costs, end- 
eon ed up broke and unable to 
get his repossessed Porsche 

JONATHL out of hock. This although 
-_g he was virtuous and partly 

i M victorious (Beatrice was let 
off, despite later EPA reports supporting 
the plaintiffs), The eight families of the 
Woburn, Massachusetts, leukemia vic- 
tims got only $455,000 each, not much to 


-»-AND THE 


MISS AMERICA by Howard Stern (Regan Books). The new best sell- 
er from America’s top radio smut spieler and 
penis envy is an ordeal even for those who liked Stern’s first one: it is 
to Private Parts what Demi Moore’s Scarlet Letter is to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s. Stern puts his wittiest mots (e.g., “stupid 
ron”) in large type; he’s found a way to shout in print. One 
with O.J. Simpson, reads GETTING AWAY WITH MURDER!, 
been doing on radio for years. Here, for crimes against humanity 

language and his own repute as a low-level wit, the verdict is Guilty! 





cover the costs of lifelong illness. The im- 
portant result was yet another warning 


| to would-be Robin Hoods: Don’t even 
| think of fighting corporate America. 


The Nightingale’s Song by Robert Tim- 

berg (Simon & Schuster) offers five 
quite different answers to the troubling 
question, “What is a hero?” His subjects 
are five decorated Vietnam vets, all An- 
napolis grads: John McCain, the Repub- 
lican Senator from Ari- 


= zona who was once a Navy 
aliesteveem*< nilot and then for 5% years 
ifmngee ga POW; James Webb, a bat- 
— ae tlefield hero who became 
eked 


Secretary of the Navy and 
then wrote a superb Viet- 
nam novel, Fields of Fire; 
and three men who smeared themselves 
with Iran-contra, Oliver North, Robert 
McFarlane and John Poindexter. The 
author does not decry heroes or the mil- 
itary, but a subtext is the importance of 
looking closely at the reputations we 
buy. North is merely the gaudiest exam- 
ple—cool and brave under fire but in 
civilian life a hot dog who, Timberg sug- 
gests, is perhaps unhinged in some sur- 
real way that involves a mix of self- 
dramatization and stupidity. 


5 ire Liars’ Club by Mary Karr (Viking). 
Poet Karr’s memoir of her God-awful 
childhood in an East Texas 
oil town is marvelously en- 
tertaining, much in the 
manner of a train wreck re- 
called with guitar accom- 
paniment. “My spankings 
were a kind of family sport- 
ing event,” she writes. 
“Unless Mother managed to get me 
down ina corner, she would have to hold 
one of my wrists to keep me within fly- 
swatter distance while she flailed in my 
direction. At best, she made contact 
about 10% of the time.” Character takes 
firm hold in this wondering account of 
fistfights and flood, car crashes and 
shootings. It’s not all funny, but it’s a 
drop-dead reply to the question, “Ma, 
what was it like when you were a little 
girl?” = 


smelly mo- 
photo, of the author 
which Howard has 
, the English 
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Even MORE BENEFITS OF 
100% PURE FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE. 
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100% PURE FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE 
| IS AN EXCELLENT SOURCE OF 
VITAMIN C, AND LOW-FAT, 
HIGH-FIBER DIETS RICH IN FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES CONTAINING 
VITAMINS A AND C MAY REDUCE THE 


RISK OF SOME TYPES OF CANCER. 


Sen, 
tte 
se ro 






100% PURE FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE 
1S AN EXCELLENT SOURCE OF FOLATE, 
| A MEMBER OF THE B-VITAMIN FAMILY 
THAT REDUCES THE RISK OF 
CERTAIN BIRTH DEFECTS WHEN 
CONSUMED PRIOR TO CONCEPTION 


AND DURING EARLY PREGNANCY. 





100% PURE FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE 
IS FAT FREE AND CHOLESTEROL FREE. 
LOW-FAT, LOW-SODIUM DIETS 
MAY REDUCE THE RISKS OF 
HEART DISEASE AND HYPERTENSION. 
NOW SEEMS AN APPROPRIATE TIME 
TO ASK THE QUESTION ONCE AGAIN: 


ARE YOU DRINKING ENOUGH? 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROWERS 





ARCADIA Tom Stoppard’s complex, lucid drama— 

brought to Broadway under Trevor Nunn’s direction af- 
ter a lengthy London run—shuttles adroitly between the 
present and the 19th century, the allure of mathematics 
and the promptings of lust, broad comedy and large-scale 
tragedy. Stoppard’s masterpiece demands comparison 
not just with other Broadway arrivals this year but also 
with the best in postwar English and American theater. 


The Heiress This Broad- 

way revival of Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz’s 1947 melo- 
drama, itself adapted from 
Henry James’ 1880 novel 
Washington Square, speaks 
with the confident simplicity 
of all-around — excellence: 
skillful direction by Gerald 
Gutierrez, inventive sets and 
lighting, and an icy, crys- 
talline performance by Cher- 
ry Jones as the triumphantly 
loveless spinster. 


Hamlet Out on the edges, 
in the supporting cast, one 
could quibble with _ this 


Broadway import from Lon- 
don. But who wanted to carp 
when Ralph Fiennes stood 
so commandingly at center 
stage, embodying a “sweet 





prince” of roiling depths and 
racing intelligence? 


Mrs. Klein Nicholas Wright's 
off-Broadway drama ap- 
prehends the pioneering child 
psychologist Melanie Klein 
at a moment when her life 
perches above an abyss. It’s an 





exacting role, and famed act- 
ing teacher Uta Hagen, at 76, 
executes a performance that 
is instructive at every step. ad- 


vancing through 
rage, bravado, fear. 


arrogance, 


Twelve Dreams James La- 
skewed play 
draws its inspiration from a 
case study of Carl Jung's in 
which a young girl's dreams 
apparently foretold her death. 
In a Lincoln Center revival, 


pine’s sly 


riME 
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the haunting logic of dreams, 
fusing the seemingly arbi- 
trary and the seemingly in- 


5| evitable, wove an ever tight- 


ening web of enchantment. 


Master Class The role is 

larger than life: the centu- 
ry’s most famous diva, Maria 
Callas, captured at an age 
when her voice has left but 
her ego remains as outsized 
as ever. The performance is 


| commensurately grand: Zoe 


Caldwell, by turns imperious 
and humbled, cruel and sym- 
pathetic. Terrence McNally’s 
Broadway play may have its 





structural shortcomings, but 
it is cheering to watch so 


much talent hurled at so 
much ambition, 


The Moliére Comedies Hard 

to imagine a better actor 
of the great French drama- 
tist’s work than Brian Bed- 
ford ora better translator than 
Richard Wilbur. This Broad- 
way revival was a tonic re- 
minder of how compatibly 
elegance and buffoonery can 
be married. 


Seven Guitars August Wil- 

son sets his latest play in 
the backyard of a ramshackle 
tenement in 1948 Pittsburgh, 
where a gifted young blues 
singer schemes and dreams 
through his last desperate 
days. The Pulitzer prizewin- 
ner’s new work, which has 








played in Chicago, Boston 
and San Francisco, is a rich 


ragout of melodrama and 
mysticism that should be 
cooking by the time it reach 
es Broadway this spring. 


How to Succeed in Busi- 

ness Without Really Trying 
Winsome Matthew Broder- 
ick could have used a little 
more edge in this tale of ma- 
neuvering through the corpo- 
rate jungle. But bright, inno- 
vative and a 
supporting cast fashioned a 
jubilant Broadway revival of 
Frank Loesser’s 1961 musical. 


sets strong 


Journey to the West Mary 
Zimmerman’s adaptation 
of a 16th century Chinese nov- 
el, in which a man and a mon- 
key spirit embark on a pil- 
grimage across Asia, made for 





an appealingly uncategoriz 
able sortie—part farce, part 
children’s spectacle, part al- 
legory. A keen eye for visual 
metaphor united the parts 
and set the stage aglow in a 
world premiere at Chicago's 
Goodman Theatre. s 


POMP DUCK AND CIRCUMSTANCE With the squeaky 
cleanup of 42nd Street, Broadway is about to be Disney- 
ized. But should it be Vegasized? This dinner-theater cir- 
cus, imported from Berlin, charges $150 (plus the drinks 
tab) for a lavish if mediocre meal amid four hours of she- 
nanigans—spilled soup, humiliated performers, crude in- 
sults—that the most ravenous visitor will find indigestible. 
The show may be ideal for Las Vegas, where it opens in 
1996, but in New York it’s the ultimate show-biz debacle. 
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oteand services provded by Con 


y necticut General Life Insurance Company and other operating subsidiaries of CIGNA Corporation 


‘Help: 


How did your parents ever do it? Pay for the doctor, the dentin School 
even manage to put a little something.aside.for the fubtire? 
Maybe life was once aboutgetting ahead. Today it’s more about keeping up. 
At CIGNA, we can help. With affordable life insurance, retirement 
and healthcare plans. So maybe you can do-something really 
extravagant tonigbt-tike taking in.a movie. Thatis, if you can find a sitter. 


CIGNA 


4 Business of Caring 
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A Game of Super Mario 

The Pittsburgh Penguins’ 
slogan for this season is “The 
Three Most Feared Words 
in Hockey—Mario Is Back.” 
The three most inspiring too. 
After a hiatus of 18 months be- 
cause of treatment for Hodg- 
kin’s disease, two back opera- 
tions and a bone infection, 
Lemieux is headed for his 
fifth scoring title. 





A Win for the Old Master 

Ben Crenshaw hadn’t won 
a major tournament since the 
84 Masters, his putting 
stroke had left him, and he 
teed off at Augusta the day af- 
ter bearing mentor Harvey 
Penick’s casket. But with 
Penick as spiritual caddy, the 
reverential Crenshaw won 
golf’s most revered tourney. 


Bruins from the Ruins 1975. 

John Wooden’s final season 
at the helm. That’s when UCLA 
last won a national basketball 
title. Twenty years and six 
coaches later, Jim Harrick’s 
Bruins defeated defending 
champion Arkansas despite 
the absence of star guard Tyus 
Edney. Making victory even 


sweeter was the presence at 


the Seattle finals of the 84- 
year-old Wooden. 


Smashing Re- 

turn Monica Se- 
les hadn’t played 
competitively in 
more than two 
years after being 
stabbed by a lu- 
natic Steffi Graf 
fan. But she won 
her first tourna- 
ment test, then 
took Graf to three 
sets in the final of 
the U.S. Open be- 





HERE COMES MR. JORDAN: Michael, for some rea- 

son, decided the bright lights of Greenville, Huntsville, 
Knoxville, Jacksonville and the other villes of minor- 
league baseball were not for him. In a year of many hap- 
py returns, the renewed sight of Jordan—tongue and all— 
in a Bulls uniform was the most welcome. He gave the 
team a boost, unslumped the big shoulders of Chicago 
and demonstrated that even when rusty, he’s still His Air- 
ness. The White Sox may have lost a fifth outfielder, but 
the planet regained its best basketball player. 


fore losing. At 21, her game 
was still intact, and so was her 
Valley-Girl-out-of-Yugoslavia 
charm. 


One Speedy Recovery 
NASCAR driver Ernie Irvan 
was given a 10% chance of 
surviving after a "94 crash at 
Michigan International Speed- 
way. But 13 months later, he 
was back, driving in a race in 
North Carolina. Though Ir- 
van had to wear an eyepatch 
: to eliminate double 
vision, he finished 
sixth and said, “It 
felt as if I'd been 
doing it last week.” 


> "7 The Old Ball Game 


Thanks to the 
all-American _ vir- 


tues of Cal Ripken 
Jr., the all-Japanese 
windup of Hideo 
Nomo and an excit- 
ing though politi- 
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cally incorrect all-Indian 
World Series, the national 
pastime was back in good 
graces after the shame of "94 
Of course, the players and 
owners still haven't smoked a 
peace pipe. 


The Iron Age Revisited 

Ripken was also responsi- 
ble for bringing back the hal- 
lowed memory of the “Iron 
Horse,” Lou Gehrig. By play- 
ing in 2,131—and counting 


consecutive games for the 


AND THE WORST 


THE EX-CON GAME When Mike Tyson was 
released after three years in an Indiana 
prison for rape, his allegedly felonious 
manager Don King lined up a fight against 
third-generation tomato can Peter Mc- 


Baltimore Orioles, the Iron 
Bird has channeled not only 
Gehrig's incredible work eth- 
ic but his grace and humility 
as well. 


Back Up on the Horse Our 

toughest athlete may be a 
100-lb. sprite who sits atop 
1,000-Ib. beasts. A year and a 
half after Julie Krone broke 
an anatomy course’s worth of 
bones at Saratoga, she rode in 
the Kentucky Derby, finish- 
ing lth. 


1 West by Northwestern 
They've been down so 
long it’s hard to remember 
that the Rose Bowl-bound 





Wildcats went to Pasadena 
once before—in 1949, when 
they were known as the 
Fighting Methodists. Maybe 
now that the academically 
prestigious school has the 
best team in the conference, 
administrators will pay atten- 
tion when pedants point out 
that there are actually 11 
teams in the Big Ten. ® 





Neeley. The August bout lasted 89 seconds: McNeeley’s 
manager threw in the towel in the first round. Next up for 
Iron Mike was second-generation tomato can Buster 
Mathis Jr. Hmmm, Did Chuck Wepner have any kids? 
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This Week Investors Are Asking Smith Barney 


“It’s easy to put money 
into an IRA, but 
ateyiae-al meal <opimebieas 


Call for our comprehensive report 
about taxes, penalties and IRA withdrawal options. 


Incorrect decisions today can make for adverse tax 
consequences tomorrow. That’s why Smith Barney 
has created this special IRA Distribution Manual. 
Find out: 


*the way you can access your money 
prior to age 59/2 without a tax 
penalty. 


«how to create a distribution plan 
between ages 59 Y2 to 70 1/2 
designed to ensure maximum 
income. 


«how to formulate a mandatory 
distribution schedule after age 
70 Y2 that’s best for you and 
your heirs. 


CALL 1 800 233-7833, EXT. 18 
for your complimentary copy of 
“The Smith Barney IRA Distribution Manual.” 


SMITH BARNEY 


They make money the old-fashioned way. 
They earn it: 


©1995 Smith Barney Inc. Member SIPC 
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California Viogniers Origi- 
nally from the Rhone val- 
ley in France, viognier (vee- 
oh-nyay) will never 
displace Chardonnay, 
but this white wine's 
complex array of fla- 
yors—a soft simula- 
tion of sweetness— 
has California vine- 
yards devoting huge 
acreage to the dif- 
ficult grape. Arro- 
wood and Kunde 
Estate are choice. 















Nike Air Max The seam- 

less, blow-molded cush- 
ioning technology has im- 
proved with each new model 
since it was introduced in 
1993. And the latest incarna- 
tion of the running shoe is the 
sleekest, lightest and most 
comfortable yet. The needs— 









J CONTAX. Look sneore fr» pelt te Toe ceegetnder ened ene - 
a remarkable hybrid of two previously implacable classes: rangefinder and single-lens- : 
~oflex cameras. Manufactured by Kyocera, the G1 combines the compact, noiseless flexi- : | 
bility of a rangefinder with the auto-everything magic of SLRs—minus the blinking lights, 
beeping sounds and bulk. With its four state-of-the-art Carl Zeiss T* lenses, the G1 is a 
thoroughly modern version of the classic Leica, proof that retro is the wave of the future. 


and feet—of runners vary, but 
for generalists who just have 
to do it, this is as elegant a 
mileage earner as has ever 
been designed. 
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Avanti Condoms The first 
such prophylactic made of 
polyurethane is 50% thinner 


dominate the market—and 
much better at conducting 
heat. It is also a godsend to 
those allergic to latex. Avanti 
may also be safer. It can with- 
stand some lubricants that 





than the latex condoms that | 





are known to leave perfora- | 


tions in latex. 


African Pygmy Hedgehogs 

First, despite the por- 
cine last syllable, they won't 
outgrow the confines of 
your apartment like those 
Vietnamese potbellied pigs. 
You can keep them in that 
old aquarium. Their 
teeth are too small 
to break the skin. 
They do have quills, 
but these stick out 
only when they 
sense danger. Even 
that’s kinda cool, a 
living Transformer 
toy. 


Klein Mantra Mountain 
Bike One early critic said it 
looked like a “flying knock- 
wurst,” but the Mantra has 
since enlightened cyclists 
who have actu- 


~ ally used it. 
*) 


The bike’s de- 


. |//  sign—especi- 
mY 8 pe 












ally its active suspension— 
make it a superb hill climber. 
Now its strange look and 
hefty price have assumed 
yuppie chic. 


Java Neither island nor 

coffee, this miniaturized 
programming language from 
Sun Microsystems can add 
. sparkle and inter- 
: activity to the most 
2 sluggish home page 
. on the World Wide 


ernet. Rivals—IBM, 
3 Microsoft and even 
3 Netscape—have all 
agreed to adopt it 
as a kind of Esper- 
anto of the net. 


Vamp by Chanel First the 
supermodels painted their 
nails black as dried blood. 
Then Uma Thurman in Pulp 
Fiction and Madonna. Now 
everyone wants to vamp. 


| With lipstick to match. 


ng part of the In- | 


AND THE WORST 


g Tango Two-Way Pager Mo- 
torola’s latest gadget is the 
same size as an old-fashioned 
pager but way more versa- 
tile. All the fun of a walkie- 
talkie without the obnoxious- 
ness of a cellular phone. 





10 Sub-Zero Customized Re- 
frigerators The company 
that made industrial steel 
fridges a thing of beauty and 
status has deconstructed the 
icebox. Sub-Zero has devel- 
oped technology that will al- 
low kitchen mavens to re- 
frigerate the most unlikely 
spaces: an overhead cabinet, 
a closet, a row of drawers. 
The box has vanished. This is 
the stuff that Martha Stew- 
art’s dreams are made of. 


HERE COMES THE BRIDLE Is this a new 
rule: something garish, something blue? 
Publicity huntress Ivana Trump wore a 
pale blue dress when she wed Italian busi- “er 
nessman Riccardo Mazzucchelli. But the hat trick was an 
asymmetrical white voilette by Thierry Mugler. Neigh. 
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Number one family four-door — Car and Driver, November 1995" 
“Best Overall Value in Its Class” — 1995 Complete Car Cost Guide™ Intellichoice,’ Inc. 


“Best Car Built in America” — Automobile Magazine, March 1993” 


| THUMBS UP. 








$0 DOWN. 
$249 A MONTH. 36 MONTHS.” 


Want the best deal on the best family car sold in America? The 1996 Camry DX, com- 
plete with automatic transmission, air conditioning, AM/FM stereo with cassette, 
power windows, locks and mirrors, and carpeted floor mats. Just bring a $275 

refundable security deposit, first month's payment, plus applicable taxes and fees 


to your Toyota dealer. And drive away with everything you could ever want on the 


best car you could ever want. Hands down. GP) TOYOTA CAMRY 


I love what you do for me 








Payments higher in AR, CT, LA, MA, MO, MS, OK 





GOT MILK? CAMPAIGN 





the containers are empty. 
Hell. 






DHL Delivery Service Three 
TV spots for DHL parody 
advertisers’ fear tactics, as 
they exaggerate the perils of 
entrusting foreign-package 


delivery to no-name opera- 
tors. One scenario: your par- 





cel ends up in the hands of an | 
aspiring Russian rock star, 
who holds band practice in 
his delivery truck and uses 
the pieces of cargo as drums. 


Neiman Marcus: “Art of 

Fashion” The 28-page 
spread appeared in maga- 
zines to promote the Chanels, 
Armanis and Pradas available 
at Neiman’s. Fashion adver- 
tising is rarely this conceptu- 





al or dark. In brilliantly com- 
posed photographs, the ad 
lays out a young woman's 
dream of becoming a model. 
Soon she is larger than life, 
literally towering over build- 
ings and people. Pity her fate, 
though: she winds up a store- 
front mannequin. 


Levi's 501s: “Prague” 

This black-and-white TV 
spot is as artfully shot 
as it is wittily scripted. 
A hip ex-pat putters 
about the city in a tiny 
old auto only to 
emerge in his boxers. 
Where are his 501 
jeans? “In Prague,” 
he declares, “you can 
trade them for a car.” 


Pioneer Car Stereos 
The conceit is amusingly 
elaborate. A five-ad print 


| and her horse traverse the 


















on a course full of vases and, 
in the finale, an equestrian 


roofs of skyscrapers. 


ESPN Sports Center Taken 

together, these 15 TV spots 
promoting the sports-news 
show function as a mock doc- 
umentary, offering a hilari- 
ous behind-the-scenes look 
at Sports Center. Fittingly, 


Spinal Tap’s David St. Hub- 
bins (Michael McKean) ap- 


campaign titled “The Road- | pears in two of the ads as the 


Kill Diaries” notes the after- 
life insights of critters flat- 
tened by automobiles with 
distractingly good sound sys- 
tems. Sample entry: “Spent 
the morning burrowing. 
Heard the sound of some 
powerful amps. Should've 
looked both ways.” 


TAGHeuer Sports Watches 

A series of surreal, seam- 
lessly edited images makes 
this black-and-white TV spot 
unforgettably stylish. The ad, 
free of a voiceover, interprets 
the mind games athletes 
play to muster their drive. 
Aswimmer races against 
sharks, a golfer takes a swing 


composer of the program’s | 
theme music. 


Mercedes Benz via Janis 
Joplin Sure, sure, it prosti- 
tutes the spirit of the 1960s, 


...AND THE WORST 


DURACELL BATTERIES The creators of 
the TV Puttermans, the jowly, cackling 
family of puppets used to hawk Dura- 
cell batteries, seem oblivious to the fact 
that advertising should, at the very 






but the finest car ad of late 
achieves perfect-pitch sim- 
plicity. A new model E-class 
coasts toward us on the TV 
screen. The only sound we 
hear is Joplin belting her clas 
sic Mercedes Benz. 


Keds When was the last 

time salesmanship seem- 
ed touching? Aimed at young 
women, this TV ad tastefully 
evokes a nostalgia for girl- 
hood while successfully re- 
positioning Keds as accept- 





able grownup footwear. As 
women of all ages frolic in 
slow motion, a narrator asks, 
“What size Keds were you 
wearing when they stopped 
delivering milk? When your 


mother was the prettiest 
woman on earth? ... What 
size Keds will you be wearing 
when a woman walks on 


Mars?” 
1 Lee Jeans: “Ferry Boat” 
This TV ad has a terrifi- 
cally imaginative boy-chases- 
girl premise. In it, a bearded 
twentysomething frantically 
pulls up to a boat as it is about 
to depart. His license plate 
reads OHIO. He’s looking for 
the beauty in Lees, and when 
he finds her, he hands her a 
necklace. “Excuse me,” he 


says. “You dropped this back 
there.” She smiles and asks, 
“Where?” His response: “In 
a 


Nebraska.” 





least, never be ugly. The mere sight of this brood, at pic- 
nics and on porch swings, could make one long for the dis- 
turbing Energizer bunny. Moreover, the ads try to satirize 
American life’s most overcaricatured theme, retro subur- 
bia. Memo to Ogilvy & Mather: let them run down. 
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Disasters happen. Every day. | 


Even in this season of peace and joy. So take a moment to help 
victims of disasters large and small. Please, support the American 
Red Cross. Your donations mean others will get things like food, 

clothing, and a place to rest . . . when it matters most. 


Call 1-800-HELP NOW. 


American Red Cross 





American Express is proud to sponsor the Amencan Red Cross 
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3M just 
resurfaced the 
on-ramp. 
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Our inventors were frustrated by allows you to point precisely. Drag 
mouse pads that weren't up to speed smoothly. Click with confidence. 
with today’s technology. So they Move with unparalleled control. 
invented a surface that significantly It even helps keep your mouse 

enhances mouse traction cleaner. And the ultra-thin design 





and performance: doesn’t get in the way of your work. 
the 3M™ Precise The 3M precise mousing surface. 


Mousing Surface. Yet another innovation from 3M 
This revolution- that makes your life a little easier. 


ary new surface 


a Innovation 





REMBRANDT ON THE 
ROCKS: The discovery 
of dazzling drawings of 
rhinoceroses and other 
animals in a French cave 
suggests that prehistoric 
art did not mature in a 
simple linear fashion but 
may have been punctuat- 
ed by the influence of in- 
dividual geniuses. The im- 
ages in the Chauvet cave 
date from 30,000 years 
ago, 12 to 18 millenni- 
ums before comparable 
ones at Lascaux, in France, 
and Altamira, in Spain, and 
much earlier than anyone 
thought possible for such 
realistic portraits. 


Einstein Strikes Again Al- | 

though it was predicted by 
Albert Einstein 70 years ago, 
scientists have just now found 
a new form of matter, called a 
Bose-Einstein condensate. By 
cooling a cloud of rubidium 
atoms almost to absolute ze- 
ro (-459.67°F), the physicists 
forced them to march in 
lock-step formation, just as 
Einstein said they would. 





Re-= 


The Lean 

searchers, knowing that az 
defective gene causes mice to? 
grow fat, purified the protein 3 
produced by the normal gene, 
injected it into plump mice; 
and turned them into trim lit- 


Protein 





tle rodents. Now scientists 
want to know if that com- 
pound, called leptin, will work 
on people too. 


Animal Transplants Sur- 
F geons successfully trans- 
planted genetically altered 
hearts from pigs into ba- 
boons, proving that the im- 
munological barriers that 
normally limit such cross- 
species operations can be 
surmounted. Next, after oth- 
er technical hurdles are over- 
come: pig hearts for people. 


"Progress Against AIDS | god 500 years ago were dis- 


J Doctors discovered two 
groups of people who had 
been inadvertently protected 
against the Arps virus by oth- 
er infections, raising hope for 
the future development of an 
HIV vaccine. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved new drugs 
that work with azr to boost 
the immune system. 


Secrets of the Lost 

Tomb By forcing 
open a door that was 
blocked for thou- 
sands of years, ar- 
chaeologists working 
in Egypt’s Valley of 
the Kings found what 
they believe to be the 
tomb of 50 sons of 
Ramesses II, the 
greatest (and most 
prolific) Pharaoh. 


Return of the Ice Maiden 
The mummified remains 
of an Incan girl who was sac- 
rificed to appease a mountain 


TIME 









covered in the Peruvian An- 
des. Anthropologists hope 
that analysis of her body and 
associated artifacts will an- 
swer many questions about 
how the Inca lived and died. 


) Heartburn Heaven These 

)days there are more ways 
to treat heartburn than to get 
it. Two widely prescribed anti- 
» ulcer drugs—Pepcid 
sand Tagamet—were 
z approved by the FDA 
zas over-the-counter 
? remedies. A_ third 
2 drug, called Zantac, 


zwill become avail- 
able in 1996. 
One Small Step 


One of evolution’s 
enduring mysteries— 
the date when our 
ancestors first walked up- 
right—may be close to being 
solved. Researchers working 
in Kenya found an ancient 
leg bone and other fossils, 
suggesting that bipedalism 


| emerged at least 4 million 
years ago, 500,000 years ear- 
lier than any other fossils 
have indicated. 





NASA's Grand Slam The 
Hubble Space  Tele- 
scope produced astonishing 
pictures of cosmic clouds, 
stellar nurseries and galactic 
collisions. The space shuttle 
executed a flawless linkup 
with the Russian space station 
Mir—twice. And a probe from 
the intrepid spacecraft Galileo 
became the first man-made 
object to plunge through the 
upper atmosphere of the plan- 
et Jupiter. a 


THE REAL HOT ZONE In a grisly coincidence, last spring's 
plague movie Outbreak, about an Ebola-like virus hitting a 
California town, was echoed by a real-life outbreak of the 
dread virus in Zaire. Dormant for 16 years, the disease 
swept through the Central African country, causing grue- 
some hemorrhagic fevers and killing at least 244 people 
(many of them health-care workers) before going under- 


ground again. At year’s end, 


Ebola resurfaced in western 


Africa, this time in the Ivory Coast and possibly Liberia. 
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Amway is always looking for new ways to serve today’ active households. In fact, Amway has earned 
nearly 134 U.S. and foreign product patents, with 194 current patents pending, And last year, Amway 
developed or revamped a total of 139 products. So what products are shown above? Look for breakfast 
cereal, vitamins, cookware, dog food, and more. Even the coffee maker and the cordless telephone can 
be obtained through Amway. There is, however, one thing you can't see in the photo above... Amway’s 


money-back, 100% satisfaction guarantee. (But its there.) 
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(The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 





And you thought you knew us. 


Find all 33? For a free brochure which includes the sotutior his ad, call 1-800-5 7167 


800-265-5427 


in indda, cau 






























HIGH POINTS 


| @ THE TAKING-VOTERS-AT- 
THEIR-WORD AWARD: 
Republicans submitted their 
first Medicare plan, calling for 
slower growth in benefits. 
Whatever one might think of 
their numbers, it took 
courage to put the issue on 
the nation’s agenda. 





@ DECENCY ALERT |: After 
the Oklahoma City bombing 
Clinton made a speech urging 
America to tone it down. A 
politically motivated jab at 
the right? No doubt. A point 
worth making? That too. 





m@ NO SUCK-UP HERE: F'irst- 





term House Republican Lin 
da Smith bucked her leaders 
by pushing in vain for radical 


@ DECENCY ALERT Il: Ina 
blistering speech in Los An 


campaign-finance reform 


geles, Dole offered much the @ HAIL AND FAREWELL: At a press conference to an- that would have banned Pac 
same message to the movie nounce that he would not run for President, General Colin money and out-of-state con- 
and record industry. A politi- Powell showed why he could have been a contender. tributions. As she said, “You 
cally motivated bow to the “Have | added a new dimension to the race?” he asked. can’t perform surgery ina 
right? Of course. A point “1 think | have.” Including nostalgia for a campaign that dirty operating room and with 
worth making? That too. never was—this time. ateam that hasn't scrubbed.” 


m@ THE SUCKER AWARD: 
Republican presidential 
hopefuls rushed to genu- 
flect at the Dallas conclave 
summoned by Ross Perot. 
Six weeks later, Perot an- 
nounced the formation of 
an independent party. 


mGOOD HAIR DAY: Asa 
prelude to his resignation 
| under fire for sexual 
harassment and favor 
seeking, Senator Bob 
z Packwood’s 
diaries were 
published. 
They por- 





@ THE OPRAH AWARD: tray aman 

Representative Enid consumed 

Waldholtz said she trust- by fund rais- 
ed hus- ing and 
band Joe | swayed by lobbyists. The 
with her nation also learned that by 
money combing his hair without 


“because | 
was weary 


gel, Packwood got “just 
the right amount of wave 








of always @ GINGRICH GOES STRATOSPHERIC: The loud Speak- and bounce.” 
beingthe | er threw a tantrum about being seated in the rear of Air | 
strong Force One on the way home from the funeral of Yitzhak @ THE DEVIL MADE ME 
one.” Inreturn, she said, | Rabin. David Letterman said Clinton tried to explain to | DO fT: Clinton tolda 
he stole a fortune, broke Gingrich that it “was just to balance the weight.” A | $1,000-a-plate crowd that 
campaign laws and got Republican asked on the House floor, “Is it parliamen- he raised their taxes too 
her to sign a phony docu- tary to call the Speaker of the House a crybaby?” To ap- much, in part blaming 
ment while she was pease Gingrich, White House press secretary Mike congressional Democrats 
2 doped upon postpartum McCurry offered him the special M&Ms from the presi- for a 1993 tax hike that he 
2 painkillers. dential plane. twisted their arms to get. 
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PETER MCNEELEY Ex-con SCOTT O'GRADY Real men NEWT'S MOM Her last 
Mike Tyson’s first fall guy eat ants and live to tell name rhymes with snitch 












DIVINE BROWN In the role 
that made Julia Roberts 


PAULA BARBIERI! O.J.’s 
prisoner of love goes free 


MINUTES 


These future Trivial 
Pursuit answers 
tasted fame in 1995. 





Some sought the 
spotlight; others 
el N Ce) cere Blom ola eyiT = 
is likely to feel so 


THE REMBRANDTS Friends much heat again. JENNY JONES Exploring ELIZABETH BERKLEY Can 
tune creates neo-Monkees > new depths in talk shows Showgirls get the blues? 






JAMES NICHOLS A brother, GEORGE J.F.K. Jr.’s mag of NICK LEESON He makes DALIBERTI AND BARLOON 
a farmer, not a bomber | the moment, for a moment | Joe Waldholtz look small To Iraq and, luckily, back 





THE CAST OF CENTRAL PARK WEST Overhyped and | JAMES HEWITT Di admits RICKY TAUBMAN All downhill 
undertalented, none could be saved even by ridiculous plots | She dallied with this cad with Christie Brinkley 
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ints did you drop? 


Those who appreciate quality enjoy it responsibly. 


To send a wift of ( R all 1-800-238-437 A 
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It was built upon the “Goldilocks” principle 


TT I. 
The razor-sharp recognition 


aa le tdea 
ofa Simple idea 





; ) l 
That, for some, most luxury cars are too big 


Most Sport coupes, 


too small 





The Sebring Coupe. 





or the child 


— 
| - 


L 
pust rigot 


24-VALVE V6, RACE- 





E-WISHBONE SUSPENSION, SPEED 








SENSI 


Chrysler Sebring LX7 


ee 
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. S IVE STEERING, 8-SPEAKER PREMIUM SOUND, PERSONALIZED 
REAR HEAT AC, PERSONAL SECURITY SYSTEM, 35” OF REAR LEGROOM. INQUIRIES, 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. WEB SITE, http://www.chryslercars.com 
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